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Editorial. 


ANY kinds of men and women are essential to 
the world’s progress: men of thought and men 
of action; poets, dreamers, prophets, amazons, 
and mighty warriors; calculators and heroes who 
counted the cost of nothing; they all and many 

more have been needed to keep the moral and intellectual 
world moving. Chief among these classes are two: the 
thinkers and the impulsive doers, the quiet searchers 
after truth who in the long run furnish the charts of 
human progress and the dashing heroes who divine the 
right and rush forward to achievement. It is an im- 
portant fact, however, to be noted, that impulsive action 
often lands in failure and despair, while the leaders who 
consult the stars and sail or march by compass not only 
attain their own ends, but also discover the immutable 
laws which are the conditions of all worthy work and 
the essential elements in every perfect plan. 


a 


SunpDAy is a good day, and for every man, woman, and 
child it or the Jewish Sabbath ought to be a day of rest 
and spiritual refreshment. Many are now saying that 
they can use the day better than by going’ to the church 
or the synagogue. We do not deny their statement, but 
we beg leave to ask whether in fact they do put the day 
to better use or even make as good use of it as they would 
if they accepted what seems to them a conventional call 
to meditation and worship. ‘The true test is found in the 
condition of body and mind in which the church-goer or 
the non-church-goer finds himself on Sunday or Monday 
morning. If, refreshed and invigorated, one is ready for a 
week of wholesome toil, the conscience may be clear, and 
freely accept the saying that the Sabbath is made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath. 


sd 


WE have about ninety millions of men, women, and 
children who, for the most part, are minding their own 
business, making a living by honest labor, and getting out 
of it all a good deal of the joy of living. ‘They are not 
greatly moved by the tides of emotion which sweep over 
some parts of the country, and may be counted on, when 
duty calls, to quit themselves like men. ‘They have ideas 
of their own, and, when the time seems ripe for change, 
they fall into movements and parties ready to contend 
for that which they think is just and right; but they 
believe in law and order, and, excepting brief periods of 
excitement when they are misled by designing men, they 
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do not give countenance to lawlessness and violence. 
Mob law, lynching, and criminal methods of attaining 
desirable ends do not appeal to American citizens. If for 
a few years we could stop the incoming of criminals and 
half-witted foreigners, the inhabitants of our forty-eight 
States would soon shake themselves into a fair degree of 
mutual confidence and good fellowship. We could then 
stop the production of native degenerates and clean up 
the dark corners of city and town. 


ed 


SUNSTROKE has many causes, such as worry, weariness, 
overwork, and an anemic condition; but in the majority 
of cases these latent causes are made active by the use 
of alcohol. ‘They who in a hot day, whether for protec- 
tion or pleasure, drink alcohol in any form invite sun- 
stroke. This, the physicians say, is a fact well attested 
in their practice. Not all who drink beer or whiskey in 
a hot day will fall before night, else the streets would be 
full of fainting men and women; but of those who do fall 
the majority will have prepared themselves for calamity 
by their voluntary indulgences. It is not desirable to 
cast suspicion on innocent people; but it is worth while 
to protect the ignorant and the unwary by stating a fact 
which no prudent person would disregard if he ac- 
cepted it. 

Pd 


Tat the world around us and the universe of which it 
is a part is alive is a fact that forces itself upon the mind 
of the most irreligious person. It is all alive, bursting 
with energy manifesting itself in ways that match every 
mood of the human mind; and that is the wonder of it 
and the problem. Is the universal life one and undivided? 
Then why does it show us so many phases; why startle, 
frighten, amuse, comfort, and strengthen us by its mani- 
fold revelations, suggestions, and guides to action? May 
not one answer be that the ever-present spirit and impel- 
ling force which pushes into life and its weird experiences 
reveals just enough of itself to assure us of its infinite 
activity, and then withholds 90 much that each human 
being has a chance to discover for itself and to learn and 
do that which will give it the knowledge of good and evil 
and the ability to make the choice that will give it rank 
with the divine powers of which it shares the nature? 


a 


THE boy at school no longer studies history as a mere 
record of facts and dates. He is taught to discover the 
causes of development here and the reasons for retarded 
growth there. He learns how the interests of Puritan 
New England and Catholic Maryland, of Dutch New 
York and French Louisiana, could not long be divided. 
He sees for himself how all the nations of the earth are 
bound together by mutual interests, each serving needs 
of the other, and how jealousy and distrust must finally 
give way to the conviction that in the loss of a single 
nation to which justice is denied all the others share, and 
that only as the nations advance together in the ways of 
peace and good will the progress of one be assured. 


ed 


THE summer church is an institution that is not as 
common as it should be. Where one’s summer residence 
is in a well-settled region the permanent churches thereof 
may “furnish all we ought to ask.” But there are so 
many seaside and mountain resorts which have no winter 
life that the temporary population must take thought 
for its own religion. ‘There are one or two denominations 
that are very careful to do this. They build churches 
and assign ministers for the summer, and make them also, 
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sometimes with great persistence and skill, means of 4 
proselyting. Unitarians are probably, considering their 


ability to do otherwise, the most negligent in caring for 
worship in the vacation. In a few cases this has been 
done with great devotion and success, but as a rule the 
liberal is not fond of building summer churches—not 
too fond of such work in any season of the year. The 
probability is that the winter church misses more and 
more of its young people for this reason, and the zealous 
proselyters gather many a stray lamb into a fold not its 
own. In many such a careful church in the fall there 
might be reason to quote the ancient verse, “ And he said, 
‘Amos, what seest thou?’ And I said ‘A basket of sum- 
mer fruit.’”’ 
a 


WHEN a bricklayer becomes a social writer he writes 
from the standpoint of his own occupation: the professor 


of sociology writes from his, the president of a packing — 


company writes from his. What the times demand is a 
man with a broad enough vision to write from the stand- 
point of humanity and its diversified interests, and not 
from the standpoint of his own special and individual 
interests. Such a man in England just now seems to 
be David Lloyd George. Born in the industrial section 
of South Wales, he saw and experienced himself the hard- 
ships of poverty. He is not an Oxford or a Cambridge 
man, does not belong to the so-called ‘“ governing class.” 
His education was mostly derived from the university 
of the people, hence he knows conditions as they actually 
are. His three heroes, Cromwell, Lincoln, Bunyan, give 
us some indication of the man’s spirit and aspirations. 


The Source of Power. 


The influence of influence is an old subject. In all its 
phases it has been considered as conscious and uncon- 
scious, as subtle, private, and concealed, and yet as open, 
public, and pervasive. But with all the attention given 
to it the value and uses of the silent influence of person- 
ality have as yet never been defined and made the basis of 
efficiency in education, political administration, or even in 
the work of building up the moral and religious life of the 
people, which, it would seem, is of all our common interests 
the one in which it should have free course and be glorified. 

As we look back over our lives and ask who were the 
men and women who had most influence in forming char- 
acter and shaping our career, whom do we think of first? 
Outside of the home was it the teacher who was a pattern 
of exact scholarship or some man or woman who taught 
for the love of teaching and because of interest in the un- 
folding minds of children? What minister or Sunday- 
school teacher is now happily remembered as a beloved 
guide and helper, the one who was most eloquent or most 
learned or most advanced in scholarship or the preacher 
and pastor or teacher who was unaffectedly good, gracious, 
and pure-minded? In college, if so fortunate as to enjoy 
its privileges, who were the men most potent for good in 
our training, the men who had the most facts to impart 
or those who made the pursuit of truth the most interest- 
ing thing in human life? 

In an American city there were once two men, both 
famous as preachers, both capable of attracting a crowd of 
hearers. ‘The one was grave, simple-minded, and devout: 
the other was brilliant, superficial, and ambitious. The 
one was solid, honest, and intent upon doing good: the 
other was hollow-hearted, unscrupulous, and bound to win 
at all hazards. After many years had passed, one who 
knew them both and had weighed their influence said of 
them that every young man who had been an intimate 
friend and admirer of the showy preacher had gone wrong, 
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but that those who stood close to the other man had be- 
‘come good and public-spirited citizens. ‘The young men 
who had gone wrong had taken for their example the man 
who was bound to win. His ambition was to be popular 
and successful, and that ambition always leads a young 
man into the shoals and shallows of life, public or private. 
In the days when great efforts were made by small local 
societies in the North to educate freedmen in the South, 
one woman was employed who was known to be ignorant. 
She could not write good English or spell difficult words, 
but she succeeded better than most teachers in spite of 
_ her manifest defects. When protests were made against 
employing her, those who knew the quality of her work 
said that, invested with the authority of Webster’s old blue- 


_ covered spelling-book and a first reader, she was sufficient 


for her task as a teacher and that her moral influence was 
surprising. Being gifted with common sense and enthu- 
siasm for her task, she was a natural leader and helper of 
all who came within the range of her influence. 

General Armstrong was not a great man above all 
others who have worked for their fellow-men, and yet he 
has left a record to be envied by all educators. Riding 
with him one sunny day over the Téte Noire, the writer 
asked him many questions about himself and his work. 
Among other questions this one was asked: “ When you 
receive ‘into your school at Hampton a young Indian 
savage, how do you begin with him,—do you attempt to 
convert him after the orthodox fashion?’’ He said, “I 
begin to hunt for a human soul, the most fascinating en- 
terprise in the world.” There was the secret of his success. 
He had a romantic interest in human beings. That 
quality left out of any form of educational work leaves a 
“dry-as-dust”’ preacher or teacher who may possibly do 
excellent work and be prized as a machine, but can never 
be a source of inspiration. 

Benjamin Peirce, the great American astronomer and 
mathematician, once in a public meeting of scientific 
students attempted to account for the failure of so many 
brilliant young men who gave great promise of eminence 
as men of science, but who never did any thing worth 
while. His conclusion was that they failed because their 
hearts were bad. ‘‘The student of science,’ he said, 
“must first of all be a lover of the truth, and this a man 
with a bad heart can never be.’’ It would seem to be one 
of the anomalies of education that the best preparation 
a teacher could give a student of science should be not 
scientific but moral training, and yet the history of 
scientific progress furnishes many examples to prove the 
truth of that statement. 


Wasteful Pugnacity. 


A big man, boiling with rage and clenching his fists, 
started to assault a little man of peaceful disposition, when 
the latter, instead of getting his own battery into action, 
fell quickly forward and clasped the other’s knees as in 

‘the attitude of a suppliant, though with no prayerful 
intent, causing the angry giant to pitch head-first to the 
ground with such violence as to leave him with no further 
stomach fora fight. His very strength and the momen- 
tum of his huge bulk had been his own undoing. 

The Japanese method of personal encounter known 
as “‘jiu-jitsu,”’ or the “gentle art” (that is, of making one’s 
opponent use his strength to his own discomfiture), has 
many things to recommend it. Weapons, even fists, are 
unnecessary if one is thoroughly versed in the adroit 
manceuvres of this pleasing method of self-defence. The 
gentle artist, with smiling mien, instead of offering rude 
opposition to his assailant, politely helps him along his 

_ chosen way with such cordiality that the man of violence 
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very soon wishes himself safe at home and in bed. If 
you only have a quick eye for your enemy’s vulnerable 
or exposed points, you can, with a little exercise of Japan- 
ese diplomacy, lead him about at will, with a gentle clasp 
of thumb and finger. With somewhat similar tactics the 
vicious “kick” of the rapid-fire gun was turned to good 
account by the ingenious inventor. Instead of trying to 
overcome it, he bade it welcome and made it the means 
of discharging the empty shells and reloading the weapon. 

John Wesley’s mastery of the gentle art of moral jiu- 
jitsu gives many a delightful touch to his voluminous 
diary of lifelong evangelistic labor and constant journey- 
ing amid all sorts of personal perils and bodily hardships. 
He tells us, for example, that when he was preaching at 
Wednesbury, in the autumn of 1743, a violent mob, seeth- 
ing with the senseless fury which Methodism so often 
excited at that time, beset the house where he was lodged, 
and shouted in angry menace: ‘Bring out the minister! 
We will have the minister!” In response, says Wesley, 
“T desired one to take their captain by the hand and bring 
him into the house. After a few sentences interchanged 
between us the lion was become a lamb. I desired him 
to go and bring one or two more of the most angry of his 
companions. He brought in two, who were ready to swal- 
low the ground with rage; but in two minutes they were 
as calm ashe. I then bade them make way, that I might 
go out among the people. As soon as I was in the midst 
of them, I called for a chair, and, standing up, asked ‘What 
do any of you want with me?’ Some said, ‘We want you 
to go with us to the justice.’ I replied, ‘That © will, with 
all my heart.’ I then spoke a few words, which God 
applied, so that they cried out, with might and main, 
‘The gentleman is an honest gentleman, and we will spill 
our blood in his defence.’’? Among other acts of violence 
on this occasion Wesley relates that a man ‘‘came rush- 
ing through the press, and, raising his arm to strike, on a 
sudden let it drop,.and only stroked my head, saying, 
“What soft hair he has!’”” Thus were his enemies swiftly 
disarmed by the simple method of disappointing them in 
their expectation of opposition. 

Nothing makes an angry man feel so foolish as to find 
himself suddenly left with nothing to be angry at. He is 
in somewhat the same position as the peevish woman 
robbed of a pet grievance, or the self-pitying valetudi- 
narian cured, in spite of himself, of a cherished malady. 
The determined quarreller hates to be cheated out of a 
quarrel by encountering a gentle foeman who smilingly 
concedes his most outrageous demands. In the undigni- 
fied criminations and recriminations that distinguish the 
present political campaign one cannot but think how fine 
an opportunity was here offered to a man of large toler- 
ance, inexhaustible patience, serene imperturbability, 
unfailing poise, and genial sense of humor, to rout the 
enemy’s forces by the gentle art of making them bite the 
dust in their own headlong rush against the unresisting 
air. A genius for peaceful warfare is not born in every one; 
but it does occur here and there, and the words that it 
knows how to speak are as apples of gold in pictures of 
silver. 

An irritating or insulting letter, such as nearly every 
one, however mild and amiable in disposition, is likely to 
receive at least once in a lifetime, tempts at first to waste- 
ful pugnacity in reply. But there is no lasting satisfac- 
tion in such rejoinder: it is an answer that leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth of the answerer and only increases ill- 
will on the other side. Therefore true wisdom bids us 
dip our pen in soothing syrup rather than vitriol and treat 
ourselves to the richest and noblest revenge, which is the 
scorn of revenge. In this wise we have at least the agree- 
able consciousness of having kept our temper, a consola- 
tion denied to our angry opponent. 
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This waste of pugnacious energy goes on at a great 
rate every day and on every side. That peculiar and 
familiar set of the mouth which suggests the act of tug- 
ging against an unseen bridle is a common sign of energy 
being worse than wasted. It means not a simple loss, but 
a positive harm to the bearer of this sign-board of resent- 
fulness. Life is a rough road to those who wear peas or 
pebbles in their shoes, but the whole surface of the globe 
is softly carpeted to those who go comfortably shod. The 
strength of flowing water is in its refusal to take little 
obstacles seriously: it runs over and around them with a 
gurgle and a laugh. Shall we never learn that there is no 
one obstructing our path to the only goal worth attaining, 
no one but ourselves who can really do us an injury? 


Current Topics. 


In view of the announced intention of Germany and 
Great Britain to continue battleship construction upon a 
scale which many conservative men in both England and 
Germany regard as ultimately ruinous, energetic attempts 
are being made to bring about a recession from the policy 
of retrenchment adopted in caucus by the majority in the 
House of Representatives in Washington, which declared 
itself as unequivocally opposed to the construction of a 
single ship during the coming year. Several influential 
Democrats have set about to modify the attitude of their 
party on the issue, and to put through an appropriation 
for at least one new dreadnought, if it is impossible to 
maintain the programme which has been followed by the 
Republicans for several sessions past,—the construction 
of two battleships a year. Mr. Roosevelt, in comment- 
ing upon the decision of the Democratic caucus, at- 
tempted to make appeal to public sentiment by advancing 
the argument that a neglect of the navy, such as is im- 
plied by the ‘“‘no-ship”’ vote of the majority in the House, 
would soon place the country in the position of being “‘the 
China of the Western hemisphere.’”’ In the meanwhile 
the Democrats im the House show no signs of an intention 
to reconsider their pronouncement in caucus. 
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THE demand for an increase of 17 per cent. in wages 
by the locomotive engineers employed on fifty-two rail- 
roads east of Chicago has brought a unanimous protest 
from the corporations at the hearings which have been 
going on for a fortnight past before the Board of Arbitra- 
tion sitting in New York. Representatives of such roads 
as the Pennsylvania, the New York Central, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, the Erie, the Lacka- 
wanna, and practically all the other lines affected by the 
action of the engineers, have pointed out that under the 
present system of Federal control of rates the railroads 
cannot grant the desired increase in compensation, be- 
cause such a concession would be followed by a demand 
for corresponding augmentation of wages by other classes 
of employees, and that the combined increase in expendi- 
tures would bankrupt the roads or else so seriously cripple 
their operation that a national calamity would be the 
inevitable result. The alternative has been presented 
to the commission by the spokesmen of the carrying cor- 
porations, of rejecting the demand of the engineers or else 
increasing rates; and the latter proceeding, these pleaders 
have pointed out, would not be sanctioned by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


st 


THE death of Mutsuhito, emperor of Japan, last Tues- 
day furnished the world with an impressive spectacle of 
sincere mourning by a united people. The Mikado, in 
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whose reign Japan took her place with a single stride 
among the great powers of the world, was surrounded, 
in the eyes of the great mass of his subjects, with an aura 
of veneration amounting to a sort of semi-divinity. The 
Western world, during the stirring events of the Russe- 
Japanese War, was brought to a realization of the meaning 
of the Mikado’s personality among his people by that 
ever-recurring phrase in official reports of victories,— 
“through the virtues of the Emperor.” ‘That phrase, 
whether justified or not by the facts of the remarkable 
life which has just ended at Tokio, furnished an epitome 
of the intensely loyal attitude of the people of Japan, from 
the highest to the lowest, toward the individual who rep- 
resented in his own person the aims and the ambitions of 
the fatherland. ‘The reverent prayers of the great mul- 
titude at the gates of the imperial palace during the closing 
days of Mutsuhito was a demonstration hard to match 
in the life of the Western world. 


wt 


Tue British foreign office executed an unexpected man- 
ceuvre in the Panama canal controversy by notifying the 
State Department on July 27 that his Britannic Majesty’s 
government did not intend to present at this time a 
formal protest in writing against the proposed legislation 
by Congress, which would enable American coastwise 
shipping to use the waterway free of tolls and charges. 
The newest diplomatic move by Sir Edward Grey seemed 
at first glance to lend color to predictions which have been 
made at Washington that the foreign office would with- 
draw the tentative protest which it had presented through 
the British charge at Washington, Mr. Innes, and that 
Britain might go even further and express its acquiescence 
in the contention that remission of tolls to American 
vessels in a canal passing through American territory 
would not constitute a violation of the terms of the Hay- 
Paunceforte treaty. On the other hand, it is surmised 
that the British government, having become assured of 
the intention of Congress to pass the proposed legislation 
in any event, has decided to reserve action until it can 
present a post-facto case to the international tribunal at 
The Hague. 

Jt 


A QUESTION that has agitated the Roman Catholics 
of Canada for several months past was settled on July 
29 by the Judicial Committee of the privy council at 
London, which ruled in effect that the ecclesiastical 
authorities in the province of Quebec, acting under pro- 
vincial legislation, have the power to regulate marriages 
of Catholics, to the extent of declaring null and void a 
civil or religious union which violated the Catholic regu- 
lations as set forth in the papal Ne Temere governing 
marriage. ‘The litigation arose out of the decree issued 
by a civil court in Quebec which confirmed the canonical 
annulment by an archbishop of a marriage of two 
Catholics, performed by a Protestant minister, on the 
ground that it constituted a violation of the Ne Temere. 
In order to meet this situation and situations like it, the 
Dominion Parliament proposed to pass a law affirming 
the inviolability of any marriage performed by any person 
duly authorized to perform marriages. The privy coun- 
cil in its decision declares such legislation to be beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament, and con- 
firms the legislation in the province of Quebec under which 
the ecclesiastical authorities may annul marriages, - 

Td 

THE course of events in Turkey in the past week 
points unmistakably to grave developments in the near 
future, involving perhaps the continued existence of the 
parliamentary system of government. Moukhtar Pasha, 
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the new premier, at the outset of his undertaking of 
the responsibilities of administration, found himself 
confronted with a demand from the Military League 
that Parliament be dismissed forthwith on the ground 
that it does not represent the will of the people, but the 
selfish purposes of the Committee of Union and Progress, 
the Young Turk organization that brought about the fall 
of Abdul Hamid. That the Military League is deter- 
mined to go to extreme lengths in its endeavors to end the 
régime of the committee was indicated strikingly last week 
by persistent rumors that an army in Macedonia was 
awaiting the word to march upon Constantinople and 
depose the Young Turks in a manner identical with that 
in which the Young Turks deposed Hamid under the 
leadership of Mahmoud Shevket.. The situation has 
become so tense that it is a question if the new cabinet, 
representative though it is of many political interests, 
can resist the mandate of the league. 


wt 


ANOTHER grave problem that is complicating the situa- 
tion at Constantinople is the success of the revolutionary 
movement in Albania. One of the first administrative 
measures which the new cabinet adopted aftér it took 
office was the issuance of orders terminating the Turkish 
campaign in Albania and granting the demands of the 
Albanians for the modified degree of self-government upon 
which they had always insisted. ‘The Ottoman troops 
obeyed the order to suspend operations, but the rebels 
declined to accept the promise, on the ground that such 
promises had been made before by the Young Turks, 
only to be broken without compunction as soon as the 
tribesmen had laid down their arms. In the meanwhile 
the Turkish forces in Albania have shown an inclination 
to make common cause with the enemy, which has caused 
fresh concern to the authorities at Constantinople, who 
are not blind to the danger presented by the possibility 
that the revolt in Albania will spread to Macedonia, which 
is ripe for a revolution based upon a general suspicion 
among the Christian races that they cannot obtain a 
just consideration of their grievances from the Young 
Turks or their parliament. 


Brevities. 


True religion is above motives of prudential safety 
and refuge-seeking fear. Its appeal is not an offer of 
personal, selfish security. 


Mastery in any art comes only to those who give them- 
selves without reserve to their task, and mastery in the 
supreme art of living is not for those who are unwilling 
to do the hard things. 


Lincoln, in his great debate with Douglas, gained a 


_ significant advantage by stating his opponent’s position 


as strongly as he could do it himself. 
increase irritation or awaken animosity. 


He did nothing to 


Lloyd George says, in regard to the function of the 
Church, “It is not for the Church to urge or advocate 
any specific reform: her duty is to create an atmosphere 
in which earnest men may find encouragement to engage 
in reforming the evils which at present exist.” 


A great number of crutches are provided for lame 
ministers who need help in the preparation of their 
sermons. ‘‘Skeletons of Sermons’’ are freely printed, 
to be clothed upon according to individual taste. It is 


only fair to say, however, that we know of no such helps 


available for ministers of the Unitarian denomination. 
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Splendid Failures. 


We meet them on the common way, 
They passed and gave no sign, 

The heroes that had lost the day, 
The failures half-divine. 


Ranged in a quiet place, we see 
Their mighty ranks contain 

Figures too great for victory, 
Hearts too unspoiled for gain. 


Here are earth’s splendid failures, come 
From glorious foughten fields; 

Some bear the wounds of combat, some 
Are prone upon their shields. 


To us that still do battle here, 
If we in aught prevail, 
Grant, God, a triumph not too dear, 
Or strength, like theirs, to fail! 
—Elizabeth C. Cardozo. 


“Too Much Iron.” 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


“Too much iron!’ That is what the great Edison 
said when he read Mr. Carnegie’s list of the Immortals. 
Mr. Edison was right, but we live in an iron age of domi- 
nant and aggressive materialism, and it is not strange that 
one of its most conspicuous and able products should be 
strongly affected, and even intellectually moulded, by 
the great forces of his environment. Mr. Carnegie is a 
very remarkable personality. Unlike many men who have 
been financially successful, he is no blind worshipper of 
the dollar. He does not accept the philosophy which 
influences alike the shallow millionaire and the equally 
shallow socialist, that money is the cure-all of political 
and social ills,—that money will redeem the poor from 
crime and misery and transform this world into the 
kingdom of heaven! Col. Ingersoll. used to say that the 
man that discovered the value of ether was worth to the 
world the whole mass of its philosophers and religious 
teachers, forgetting that it was such teachers that won 
freedom for the chemists’ laboratory, the surgeon’s 
scalpel, and the tongue and pen that criticised their 
achievements! Mr. Carnegie takes a much broader out- 
look upon the activities of human life. He believes in 
the value of great literatures. His political views and 
sympathies are not rimmed and hampered by the narrow 
necessities of his own private business. Still, it is quite 
natural that he should somewhat overvalue the immedi- 
ate and obvious material forces which helped create his 
colossal success, and it is equally natural that younger 
men should be affected by his judgment. 

A closer view of the development of human history will 
help correct this narrow view. The old Hebrew Script- 
ure declares that ‘‘without a vision the people perish,” 
and wiser words were never written. Back of every man 
of great activity was the man of greater “vision.” Back 
of every splendid advance in civilization and enlighten- 
ment were the ideals of the men whom the dull world 
are wont to call dreamers. 

Thirteen centuries ago the people of Arabia were but 
the scattered fragments of wandering, fighting, half- 
civilized tribes. One man of vision, one great religious 
genius, moulded them into an empire. To him they are 
indebted for their civilization, literature, philosophy, 
and military power. ‘The fierce peoples of Northern and 
Western Europe were not conquered by Cesar’s irre- 
sistible legions, but by the pervasive influence of Roman 
law and the tireless devotion of Christian missions. 
Europe was not awakened from the fevered slumber 
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of feudalism by the great commercial cities of Italy and 
the Netherlands, valuable as they were in the final result. 
She was called to conquest by the spirit of religious 
liberty. Who gave England those ideals of political free- 
dom which have made her irresistible on land and sea 
against every power save her own children? Not her 
great commercial centres, or her skill at workshop and 
loom. But Hampden, Milton, Cromwell, Pitt, Burke, 
and Fox, who gave her free speech, a free press, an un- 
stained judiciary, an unmuzzled Parliament, and an 
inviolable post-office. Who taught England to abandon 
the feudal barbarities of her commercial relationships? 
A single Scotchman, Adam Smith, who never sold a yard 
of cloth or constructed a mile of railroad! Who have 
marked pathways in the untracked ocean and made safe 
its teeming navigation? ‘Those “dreamers’’ who, from 
their observatories, watch the midnight heavens, and 
teach the mariner how to guide his vessel by the distant 
stars. 

All honor to the physical scientists and inventors who 
have banished pain in the dreamless sleep of anesthesia, 
who are fighting disease and ignorance, and building 
highways between distant peoples. We thank God for 
the noble men and women who have found a nobler task 
than building fortunes; but it is the men of “‘vision’’ who 
are transforming the world, who have furnished the 
ideals and the ethical and spiritual impulses which give 
worth and value to their unpaid labor. Every dollar 
our great millionaires have made was made possible by the 
slowly created institutions of civilization which have their 
root in great civic ideas. ‘They would be powerless to 
protect their own accumulations. They are protected 
by the enlarging sense of justice and fairness which under- 
lies our civilization and which is embodied in our courts. 
If any of their just rights are imperilled, it is rather 
through popular ignorance than from any deeply seated 
desire for public plunder. The American people are 
sound at heart, and he is a wise man who will trace the 
sources of their ethical character and convictions back to 
the great prophets and inspirers of the race; and he isa 
wiser man who in this day and generation helps to keep 
open and unimpeded the channels of that inspiration. 

NANTUCKET, Mass. 


The Breadth of Religious Fellowship. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


Every church and sect to-day is straining its bounds 
to keep within itself various extremes of religious and 
ecclesiastical opinions, which constantly grow farther 
apart. Look at the Roman Catholic Church, with the 
most Bourbon papalism, on one hand, and, on the other 
hand, forms of Modernism that would have made old- 
fashioned Unitarians sit up and gasp. Look at the Epis- 
copalians, comprising every type of faith, and credulity 
also, and the boldest free thinking within the limits of 
its ancient confession. ‘Think of Congregationalists and 
Baptists, whom we all know, of whom Dr. George A. 
Gordon is a fine type, whose theology is like a new religion 
as compared with the creeds of the seventeenth century. 
Think of Harnack in the same national Church with 
men who are seeking to revive the worn-out business 
of hunting heretics from the Lutheran ministry. ‘Thus 
quite different systems of religion exist side by side in the 
same communion. 

A quite new form of strain now appears. It has come 
in along with the late Prof. William James’s teaching 
about Pragmatism and Pluralism, and it proves very 
attractive to many young minds. It is all abroad among 
Unitarian ministers, but not alone among them. It 
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will soon have to be reckoned with wherever men discuss 
the problems of thought. It may be called ‘“‘the Religion 
of the Coming God.” 

According to this view God is no more perfect than 
man is or than the universe is. God, indeed, is in the 
process of becoming, is growing. According to some 
the life of God is a venture or experiment as truly as the 
life of each man is. He may not succeed: it even rests 
with us men to help him succeed. He is dependent upon 
us as truly and as much as we are dependent upon him. 
Religion becomes a tremendous and chivalrous appeal to 
all noble men to come up ‘‘to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty”; that is, against the powers and influences 
that tend to degeneration, moral and spiritual decadence, 
and final death for Gods or man.  — 

It may be asked, Who is God? Is there any longer 
reality corresponding to this ancient word? ‘The answer 
of some would seem to be found in reading Bergson, of 
whose famous book, ‘Creative Evolution,’ Dr. Dodson 
has made a series of interesting articles in the Christian 
Register. Bergson does not even try to tell us who God 
is, nor does he appear to have any use for the word. But 
he affirms his conviction of a mystery, more or less pur- 
poseful, but indescribable, and somewhat blind, which 
lies behind, and acts through, all the tortuous processes 
of evolving life. Has this mystery (or God) any moral 
character, that we may reverence it, or love it, or trust 
in its wisdom or goodness? Can it be truly said to love 
man, or care for man? Before such questions we stand as 
agnostics, so far as Bergson throws any light. 

There are others who frankly call religion a form of 
“humanism.” If they use the word “God,” they mean 
a sort of social will, or ‘the spirit of humanity,” what- 
ever this may be. They imagine that, as there is an 
atmosphere, or spirit, of a household, or of a party, or of 
a company of reformers, or even of a nation or an age, 
so there is a spirit of all humanity, or, perhaps, of the most 
progressive humanity. If any one likes to use an old 
and time-honored word for a new idea, we may call this 
humane spirit God. ‘To reverence it in its great leaders, 
like Jesus or Lincoln, is religion. ‘To enter into this spirit 
and to help make it prevail would be the practice of re- 
ligion. It is even said that we could have some time a 
humanistic church of all who wish to serve humanity, 
and a ritual so composed as to foster the spirit of human 
sympathy and service. 

Do we not see here a form of religion which, at least on 
the side of its thought, is like nothing that the world ever 
before has seen? We have seen that various quite di- 
verse religions, like Catholic and Modernist, have learned 
to exist together, with one and the same creed, or motto, 


or ritual, or general purpose, or Sunday-school teaching, | 


or pulpit service. How far now will any existing church 
be able to comprise within its fellowship those who affect 
the new religion of humanism and its theology of the 
Coming God? 

So far as the lay membership of the church is concerned, 
the first answer to this question is that we have more or 
less avowed agnostics already in many churches. As 
long as people measurably live like children of God, as 
long as men and women possess what has been called the 
Spirit of Christ, as long as they are united in a high pur- 
pose to help live the good life, it has been found that the 
most erratic divergences of opinion do not prevent a 
pretty effective common church life. 

The answer to our question is not so easy, however, 
when we consider the case of the minister and especially 
the choice of a new minister. There are many of us who 
might be willing to sit under the ministrations of a man 
who used, for example, Trinitarian forms of expression. 


We could understand what he meant, and we might see 
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_ and preach the gospel to every creature, 


that his thought and our own were substantially the same. 
He would mean a power and an intelligence and a good- 


' ness and a will and a life upon which we could :rest, a 


love or care which encompasses us, eternal and unchang- 
ing, albeit manifest in a world of changing forms. 

Could we ever be satisfied, even from a kindly minister, 
with a type of thought which would continually affront 
our reason and deny our sense of reality? Could we find 
solace or comfort or inspiration in the idea of a God who 
was conceived of as no more than the developing spirit of 
mankind, or who had not yet “found himself,’ of whose 
constancy, eternity, or essential righteousness, we could 
not even be so sure as we are of the integrity of the best 


‘men? ‘There is evidently a reasonable limit to the free- 


dom of opinion in the pulpit. The religion taught from 
the pulpit must always be tried out and tested by the 
frank question whether it has staying power to satisfy 
the intelligence, to stir the conscience, to discipline and 
command the will, as well as to enlarge the heart and 
stimulate emotion. There will surely be many people 
in every church upon whose minds and consciences and 
affections the contemplation of a God who is only grow- 
ing or coming to be, is too feeble and pathetic to make 
the slightest practical impression. Bare and negative 
agnosticism or avowed materialism in the preaching 
would not help us less. 


The World Mission of the Unitarian Faith. 


BY REV. JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND. 


i: 


Have we as Unitarians a religious faith suited only to 
limited and local needs? Or have we a world gospel? 
Have we only a few openings for our faith, and those 
mainly at home? Or are the calls for it, and the open- 
ings that present themselves to us for its dissemination, 
absolutely world-wide,—such, indeed, as have never 
come to any other modern Christian body? If the latter 
is true, how are we improving these opportunities and 
discharging the responsibilities which grow out of them? 
There are some among us who think we have no duty 
resting upon us as Unitarians to carry our gospel to other 
lands than our own. I am not of that number; and I 
am not, because I believe that the very heart of all true 
religion is unselfish service of others. If we possess a 
religious faith which we prize, what right have we to 
withhold it from those whom we believe it would benefit, 
and especially from those who ask for it? Such selfish- 
ness means not only failure to do our right part in the 
world, but it means in the end spiritual decline and 
death to ourselves. 

I believe that the liberal faith by its very nature is 
calculated for humanity as a whole, that its principles 
are world principles, that its gospel is a world gospel, 
that its ideals are ideals for all men. If this is true, then 
it is time we were recognizing it. Quite too long have 
we been provincial, local, selfishly absorbed in our own 
small interests. We must get out of ourselves. I do 
not believe we shall ever prosper at home, or ever de- 
velop that earnestness, devotion, or moral power in 
our own churches which we ought to possess, until we 
exchange our narrowness for a larger vision, until we lay 
aside our self-centred aloofness from others and culti- 
vate world sympathies, until we begin to realize that 
our mission is a world mission and our responsibilities 
are world responsibilities. 


Whether the words found at the end of Mark’s Gos- | 


pel in King James’s version, ‘‘Go ye into all the world 
” were spoken 
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by Jesus or not, they are at least in the spirit of Jesus 
and of early Christianity, as indeed they are in the spirit 
of every religious teacher and every religious faith that 
has ever done much for mankind. 

Said Max Miiller in one of his famous lectures in 
Westminster Abbey: “Let us look at the religions of 
mankind in which the missionary spirit has been at work, 
and compare them with those in which any attempt to 
convince others by argument, to save souls, to bear wit- 
ness to the truth, is treated with pity or scorn. The 
former religions are alive, the latter are dead or dying.” 
Do these words, coming from one who had such knowledge 
of the religions of the world as that possessed by this 
great scholar, have in them no lesson for Unitarians? 

It takes only a little observation to see that the entire 
Christian Church, with the exception of ourselves (if 
we are an exception), acknowledges world relations and 
world responsibilities; and that means, is alive to the 
importance of foreign missions. ‘The Protestant churches 
of the world regularly contribute for foreign missions 
more than $22,000,000 a year, one-half of that sum com- 
ing from America. ‘The various Protestant denomina- 
tions of the United States have no fewer than forty 
General Foreign Missionary Societies, most of them 
national in their character. For some years past the 
Methodists of this country have been endeavoring to 
raise for their missions $3,000,000 a year; the Lutherans, 
$2,000,000; the Episcopalians, $2,000,000; the Con- 
gregationalists, $2,000,000; and other denominations in 
proportion. Of the total amount raised by’ the Meth- 
odists for missions of all kinds, 60 per cent. goes to the 
foreign field. The proportion is nearly as large in the 
other denominations. A striking feature of the situation 
in this country (and seemingly in nearly all Protestant 
lands) is that missionary enthusiasm among the various 
Christian bodies shows no signs of decline. Instead of 
that it steadily grows, and the amount of money con- 
tributed steadily increases. 

The truth is there is not an important Protestant 
denomination that is not throbbing with missionary life. 
In all these denominations foreign missions are every- 
where preached in pulpits, urged in prayer-meetings, 
planned for by church officials, supported by frequent, 
regular, and large Sunday collections, given places second 
in prominence to none in conventions and denominational 
gatherings, worked for by women’s missionary societies 
and by young people’s organizations. Missionary lit- 
erature is published and circulated in great quantities. 
The subject of foreign missions is made a prominent one 
in all denominational’ papers, and thus is carried every- 
where into the home. Returned missionaries are kept 
busy giving lectures and addresses on missionary themes, 
with stereopticon views to make vivid the scenes and 
life of the countries where they have labored. ‘Thus the 
people are systematically trained to missionary knowl- 
edge, interest, and zeal. Nor does the training stop with 
adults. The subject of foreign missions is made prom- 
inent in Sunday-school instruction and in the literature 
put into the hands of the young; and children from their 
earliest years are taught to save their pennies and con- 
tribute them for the benefit of children less favored than 
they in far-away lands. 

Perhaps nothing better shows the striking missionary 
activity of Protestant churches everywhere than the 
great missionary conventions that have attracted atten- 
tion in the religious world during the past few years. 
The most notable of these was the World’s Missionary 
Conference held in Edinburgh, Scotland, in the summer 
of 1910, which drew together representatives from all 
the Protestant nations and mission fields of the world. 
The effect of the conference was to quicken missionary 
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interest everywhere. Scarcely less important, and oc- 
curring at nearly the same time, was the remarkable 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement in this country, which 
drew together such astonishing congregations of business 
men,—congregations which crowded the most spacious 
auditoriums in seventy or eighty of the largest cities of 
America, displaying banners with such mottoes as “Let 
us have a World Brotherhood,” ‘‘The more religion we 
export, the more we possess,” “The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation,” and the like, and raising for 
foreign mission purposes sums of money which amazed 
everybody. 

We all know something.of the Students’ Volunteer 
Missionary Movement, which for the past dozen years 
has so deeply stirred the colleges and universities of our 
own and other countries. We are told that it has al- 
ready sent over 5,500 missionaries into the foreign field. 
At its meeting held in Toronto 2,300 students were 
present, representing 464 colleges and other institutions 
of higher learning. At that meeting 100 new volun- 
teers—college young men and women—announced their 
purpose to devote themselves to work in foreign lands. 
Such facts as these give some idea what the foreign 
missionary movement among the Protestant churches of 
the world means to-day. 

Now, in comparison with all this, how stand matters 
with us as Unitarians? What is our missionary record 
in the past? What are we as Unitarians doing to carry 
our gospel to foreign lands? What kind of a record have 
we made for ourselves as a missionary body? 

In searching for facts to enable us to answer these 
questions, we of course go, first of all, to the large and 
rich literature of missions, especially to missionary his- 
tories, reports, handbooks, and encyclopedias. There 
the foreign work done by all Christian bodies is given 
with great fulness. What do we find? Nearly every- 
where, nothing at all. In most books and writings on 
the history and work of foreign missions even our name 
does not appear. But there are two or three exceptions. 
Let us see what they are. ‘The first is J. S. Dennis’s 
very complete and valuable ‘‘Centennial Survey of 
Foreign Missions,’ a compendium of the achievements 
and results of Protestant missions in all lands at the end 
of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twen- 
tieth. In this work I find the following record: “‘ Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. Secretary, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Object: Home 
and foreign missions, distribution of denominational 
literature and educational aid. Income, $78,962. Of 
this sum $39,583 was disbursed for home missions, and 
$4,300 for foreign missions. Fields: Japan and the 
United States. The mission in Japan was begun in 
1888.”’ This is all. 

The second place, in which I find Unitarians mentioned 
is the “Encyclopsedia of Missions,’”’ a very large work in 
two volumes, with 1,340 closely printed double-column 
pages. This immense storehouse of information is 
filled with recerds of the vast missionary achievements 
of the various Christian churches of the world. What 
do we find here about Unitarian missions? Five and 
one-half lines, or forty-two words. They are as fol- 
lows: “In 1888 the American Unitarians sent out the 
Rey. Arthur Knapp to Tokio, who, with teachers of 
Harvard College who are connected with the University 
presided over by Fukuzawa, an able and brilliant writer 
and educator, issues a magazine.’”’ ‘This is all. 

In one other place I find a few words. It is in the 
“Encyclopedia of Missions,” edited by Dwight, Tupper, 
and Bliss, edition of 1904 (one large volume, 850 double- 
column pages). In the main body of this work there 
is nothing about the Unitarians at all; but in an ap- 
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pendix giving the names of general missionary societies 
I find the words: ‘‘American Unitarian Association 
(1825); headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.; 
Secretary, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot.’”’ This is all. Now 
I ask, Is this pitifully insignificant record just what we 
like to discover? Is it creditable to our churches? How 
does it compare with the splendid showings of nearly 
all the other denominations? 

To be sure, the record does not do us quite justice. 
We have done a little foreign mission work, and with 
excellent results. But evidently the writers cited did not 
mean to do us wrong: the facts simply are that the place 
we have occupied in the foreign missionary activities of 
the time has been so nearly infinitesimal, as compared 
with the places filled by other churches, that we should 
not complain if ours has dropped altogether out of the 
notice of historians and writers of encyclopedias. It 
is very plain that we shall never get any better mission- 
ary standing in Christendom until we do more missionary 
work, indeed until we take a wholly different missionary 
attitude. 

Let us look into matters a little more in detail, so as to 
be sure that all the facts as to our foreign missionary 
situation are before us. 

Do we as American Unitarians have any national 
foreign mission society, as most other denominations 
do? No. We have a national home mission society, 
the American Unitarian Association, whose officers are in 
sympathy with foreign work, and from time to time have 
made such limited appropriations for the same as they 
have been able; but they have been restrained from going 
far in this direction because they are supported by an 
almost exclusively home mission constituency. Of late, 
however, the Association has established a distinct 
Foreign Department, or Department of Foreign Rela- 
tions, in charge of an able and earnest secretary; and 
from time to time appeals have been made to our churches 
for funds with which to carry on several distinct lines of 
important foreign activity. In this direction lies our 
hope for the future. Are we as a denomination now sup- 
porting any foreign mission? Yes, one! How many 
missionaries have we in the field? One! Have we any 
woman’s foreign missionary society? No. Have we 
any missionary society for our young people? No. 
Are we training our children, in our Sunday-schools or 
elsewhere, to become interested in foreign missions? 
I think the answer that has to be given is, No. Do we 
have courses of study or even courses of lectures on for- 
eign missions in our theological schools, as other churches 
do? JI think the answer is, No. Have we any students 
in our colleges and theological schools preparing to go to 
foreign lands as missionaries? So far as I am aware, 
not one. 
pare for a work which we do not enable them to enter? 
Do we have sermons, addresses, and papers on foreign 
mission subjects, as other religious bodies do, at our 
local and national conferences and other general denomi- 
national gatherings? Seldom, if ever. 

Do our large and influential Unitarian clubs and other 
organizations of men follow the example of such clubs and 
organizations in other denominations and have evenings 
devoted to foreign missions, with the most earnest and 
able speakers to address them? Iam not aware that any 
of our clubs ever consider foreign mission subjects. Are 
our ministers, like those of other bodies, accustomed to 
preach often on foreign mission themes, so as to let their 
congregations know how many openings for our gospel 
there are in non-Christian countries, and also so as to 
let them clearly understand what Unitarians mean by 
foreign missions,—how different is our idea from the old 
missionary thought of orthodoxy, and how sane and 


Indeed, why should students among us pre-- 
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reasonable and helpful and uplifting and practical is 
the work which Unitarians are invited to carry on in for- 
eign lands? I am not aware that this kind of preaching 
is ever done in our pulpits. Are our churches accus- 
tomed to take up regular stated collections for foreign 
missions, once a year or oftener, as other churches do? 
I do not know of anything of the kind. Here and there 
a church may take an occasional special collection for 
some foreign object, as for the purpose of helping suffer- 
ers from famine or flood in India or China. I know of 
none that does more. Do we follow the example of other 
denominations in maintaining one or more missionary 
periodicals? No. Do we publish foreign missionary 
literature? Little, if any. 

Are we as Unitarians satisfied with this condition of 
things? Can we look other Christians in the face, can 
we look the outside world in the face, without shame? 
Perhaps we may attempt to apologize for our shortcom- 
ings by saying that the Unitarian movement in America 
is young, and we have not yet had time to do much for- 
eign mission work. But the Methodist Church is also 
relatively young, and yet it has long been one of the 
most active of all the churches in foreign missions. Per- 
haps we may endeavor to justify ourselves in neglecting 
foreign work by saying that our great need is to do home 
work. But other denominations that do far more home 
work than we also do extensive foreign work, and find 
the work they do in foreign fields strengthens and in- 
creases their work at home. Possibly we may try to 
excuse ourselves by saying that we are few in number. 
In answer to this excuse I would state that a single 
Quaker church in one of our American cities (I am in- 
formed) has sent forty-three missionaries to the foreign 
field. How does this compare with what all our five 
hundred churches together have done? 


Spiritual Life, 


People seem not to see that their opinion of the world is 
also a confession of character. We can only see what we 
are, and, if we misbehave, we suspect others.—Emerson. 


as 


Duty stands for the most part close at hand, unob- 
secured, simple, immediate. If any man has the will to 
hear her voice, to him is she willing to enter and to be his 

ready guest.—Francis Peabody. 


a 


Your suffering blesses others; it teaches you sympathy; 
it gives them firmness and example. No man dieth to 
himself; for his pain and loss is for others, and, uncon- 
sciously to himself, brings with it to others joy and gain.— 
F. W. Robertson. 


Sd 


The setting of a great hope is like the setting of the 
sun,—the brightness of our life is gone; shadows of the 
evening fall behind us, and the world seems but a dim 
reflection itself,—a broader shadow. We look forward into 
the coming lonely night; the soul withdraws itself; then 
the stars arise, and the night is holy.—Longfellow. 


Fd 


' Who are the men who in emergencies stand forth as 
heroes? Always those that have not despised the little 
steps of self-improvement which seem to make life so 
plodding, but which really make it a treasury of reserved 
power. They that have made themselves worthy are 
the ones that do great things. For my part I make it 
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the very essence of my religion to feel assured that no 
fragment of moral human readiness will fail of being 
called out on some field of service. Believe it, every 
soul will have its chance.—Charles E. St. John. 


In St. John’s Vale. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


It is a fair day in Keswick town,—not ‘‘fine,” for that 
may mean anything short of literal downpour. ‘The 
sun shines out ungrudgingly, and there is a procession of 
wonderful shadows over hill and dale. The sky-shep- 
herd drives his fleecy flock through the blue meadows of 
heaven. 

A day to rejoice in! An opportunity the wise will not 
neglect, and Keswick town is a centre of embarrassing 
riches. 

It is delightful to wander along the ancient market- 
place, enjoying peeps a-down flagged courts and under 
sudden arches. 

Here is a cottage boasting a cheery red door, every 
window-box crowded with orange-hued nasturtiums. 
There is a nook of fern-embroidered shade, and just a 
bit of a glimpse of overhanging balcony and outside 
stair. 

A yellow kitty lies asleep on the flags, every fluffy 
hair dilated to catch the sunshine. An apple-cheeked 
baby in sky-blue frock and white pinny toddles over to 
pull its tail—then chaos! an indignant parting yellow 
back, a heap of drapery, stout legs, and wails! The 
latter, however, are assuaged by the artful proffer of a 
penny. A cluster of white heads peering around a cor- 
ner draw nearer, and retreat becomes a matter of con- 
sideration. Finally each fat fist holds its coin, and mid 
a chorus of good-byes, punctuated with courtesies and 
bows, we regretfully part with Cuthbert, Cedric, Joan, 
Robert, Phyllis, and the baby Lawrence, and hurry on 
toward the high road. 

Keswick town sits in a broad, fair vale by its singing, 
curving Greta, the whole ringed about with noble moun- 
tain forms. It is toward Thirlmere we are going, and the 
road leads upward nearly all the way. 

We look back upon Skiddaw with its horned peaks, 
its mighty flanks already purpling with heather. Blen- 
cathra glooms in dignity by its side, a marvellous pair 
to head that valley, with its shining loops of river and 
silver-lake floor. To the right stretch the Catbells, 
quaint, pointed mountains, along whose sides we have 
wandered in dreamy afternoons. To the left enormous 
cliffs jut out from the hillsides, cliffs like huge mosaics 
under sunset fires—Walla, Falcom, Crag, and the rest. 
No wonder Robert Southey wrote to Coleridge, ‘“‘It is 
beautiful,—almost too beautiful to be endured.’’? No 
wonder John Ruskin spoke of it as one of the four finest 
views in all Europe. 

And just where the scene is fairest we turn aside to 
sit for a while among the huge stones of the Druids’ 
Circle. We can see in imagination the wild, skin-clad 
folk and their white-robed priests at the stone of sacri- 
fice. We hear the barbaric shout, the wail of the vic- 
tims. Gone are those days! Kingdoms have risen, 
flourished, and passed away; but the little beck at our 
feet sings as from time’s beginning,— 


“Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever,” 


We stroll along absorbed in such musings, until a little 
stile in the wall reminds us of our quest. It is a joy to 
climb over, to find ourselves in familiar hay-fields. Of 
course, the hay is down in long, silky, sweet-smelling 
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swaths! This day of writing is cold, dark, and rainy; 
but we see again the sunny reaches of Noddle Vale, and 
the scent of that hay fills the room. So we wander on, 
gathering long sprays of bracken and foxglove, mountain 
bluebells, rose campion, and herb robert,—a dear task 
on this journey. We climb more stiles, catching glimpses 
of Helvellyn ahead and the giant crags about ‘Thirlmere. 
In one field the haymakers are at work, and the same 
black-and-white dog who always barks at us comes 
forward. He has to be reassured, and we go on to mount 
the path that leads to the pass into the valley. We 
walk under bare peaks where hoarse winds whisper, where 
the chirp of wild bird and far-away murmur of stream 
alone break the silence. 

It is just ahead, the gray stone school-house that 
John Richardson built with his own hands, and where 
he taught those long years, bringing to the boys and 
girls of St. John’s and the Noddle vales all those lessons 
of strength and uprightness, of cheerful devotion to duty, 
of the love and grandeur of the Almighty Power he 
had learned from the heart of the rugged country about 
him. 

Close to the school rises the tiny church of St. John’s, 
with its ancient Norman tower and quaint porch, its 
murmuring yews and its graves. The path leads down 
to the floor of the valley, with its chattering Bure, to 
Bridge House, the home of the poet schoolmaster. It 
was up this same path that the old man’s feet climbed 
in sun and storm, until the day when he fell. there and 
was carried down to meet the last Visitor. We could 
see him, gray-eyed, dreamy of face as the picture in 
Keswick museum shows,—a face of strength, yet sensitive- 
ness, his whole personality speaking the freedom of the 
mountains and the wholesomeness of the fells. It was 
because of John Richardson and his grave we had come to 
the Vale of St. John’s. There’s a darling bit in the 
churchyard, a spring bubbling from under an over- 
hanging coppice of shade,—a tiny holy well where some 
Saxon saint might have lingered. Here we deposit 
lunch-basket and tea things, then go on with our flowers. 
He lies midway in the little churchyard, with all the 
loveliness of his vale spread out before him. We carpet 
the mound with our bracken, just taking on its ripe 
autumnal gold, and tuck away knots of the rustic flowers 
of the countryside, familiar friends his tender eyes noted 
daily. 

John Richardson, the stone-mason’s son, was born 
in 1817 at Piper House, under the Noddle fells. He 
owed his formal instruction to ‘Priest’? Wilson in the 
village school, but his education came through two 
ruling passions,—the desire for knowledge and love of the 
open. He devoured every book within his reach, but 
loved equally well to wander over Helvellyn’s side, to 
thread the glens and ghylls, and whip the shining Bure, 
rod in hand. 

The legends and stories of the countryside possessed 
unfailing fascination for him. Old folk who delighted 
in garrulous talk concerning ancient customs and manners 
found in him an eager listener. What the ordinary 
boy passed lightly by John brooded over with awe and 
pleasure. Surely, Nature had set her seal on that brow! 

He ‘followed his father’s trade for a time, some of 
Keswick’s finest buildings bearing witness to his skill 
and planning. He helped rebuild the church in the Pass, 
and the new school-house was his special labor. He 
became its Master, working there in happiness until his 
death in 1886, universally mourned and respected. 

Even now a simple mention of Richardson brings 
delighted response. As we linger on the balcony at 
Yew Bank, the brother of its mistress drops in for a call. 

“Did you know John Richardson?” we inquire. 
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master! He taught me everything! He made me 

We speak of our visit one day on the road to Grasmere. 
The driver turns suddenly in his seat and exclaims: 
“Why, I knew him! I went to school to him. He was 
a great one. No one forgets Master Richardson. Ay! 
he was a man.” 

Through those quiet years of reading, thinking, and 
teaching, of tender duties to wife and bairns, and of 
neighborly kindness, Richardson was singing his songs 
and writing the tales of old Cumbrian life that are con- 
sidered masterpieces of their kind. ‘Told in the dialect 
of the district, they may seem confusing, perhaps un- 
couth to the stranger. To the lover of that countryside 
who has heard the quaint music from the lips of shep- 
herd and dalesmen, those rhymes and stories possess 
unfailing charm. ‘There is vigor, wholesomeness in their 
naive expressions,—a flavor found only in wild, rustic 
things. 

Take ‘“’T’banen oot” from ‘‘Cummerland Talk,” a 
capital story full of vigor and humor,—how the lads, fail- 
ing to win a holiday from the master, barricaded the 
school-house and held the neighborhood at bay. “ Willie 
Cooband an’ his Lawsuit,” “Tommy Dobson’s Toor to 
t’ Lakes,’ “‘Coming home sober,” “Hoo Geordie gat a 
Dinner,” are full of the most delicious sly humor. 

. “John Crozier’s Tally Ho”’ is a ringing bit of rhyme 
fit to rank with the famous “‘ D’ye ken John Peel’ :— 


“The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 
Auld Tally’s on the drag; 
Hark to him, beauties get away, 
He’s gone for Skiddaw crag. 
Rise fra yer beds, ye sleepy heads, 
If ye wad plesser know; 
Yer hearts ’twill cheer if ye bit hear 
John Crozier’s Tally-ho.”’ 


“Lantie’s Prayer” relates how the quarry man, forced 
to pray through the malice of his associates, bursts out :— 


“O Lord, help me 
My way to see, 
Yance mair to get my liberty. 
I’d seworn like thim two chaps to be, 
Cre4vin for ivvery thing they see; 
They pray for this, they beg for tudder, 
Furst ya thing an’ thin anudder. 
Bit I declare, an’ faith it’s true, 
I nivver prayed for owt till noo; 
And, if ye let me oot o’ here, 
I'll nivver pray agean, I sweir!” 


But Richardson’s wholesome straightforwardness is best 
summed up in this verse,— 


“Noo, sometimes when t’ treuth’s nut sa sweet an’ sa good, 
Fuok willent know t’ meanin’ when mebby they mud; 
They’ll say its daft bodder it’s this, an’ it’s that; 

Bit treuth’ll be treuth, barne, na matter for that.” 


We had our tea by the Holy Well, then started for the 
Penrith Road. A passing countryman gave us courteous 
greeting as is the fine, simple custom of these parts. 
It seems he, too, had known Richardson. ‘‘He was 
my neighbor—he was ivverything,” he said slowly, a 
shade on his handsome face; “bit he’s gone, there’s 
no one now.” His cottage was hard by. Would we have 
a cup of tea? We had just had our tea, but were glad 
to step inside the little enclosure and see that pride of 
all true Englishmen, the garden. 

The sister, wearing a house bonnet, came shyly for- 
ward to greet us. We had seen a like specimen of head- 
gear in our grandmother’s attic, but never before in 
actual wearing. It suited the worn, sweet face below, 
ahs as charming as the sweet-williams in the garden 
plot. 
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Our host gathered the three buds on the old-fashioned 
rose-bush, bordering each about with sprays from the 
sweet-williams, presenting the simple posies with a 
grace not ill becoming in a courtier. 

When we once more set out, our friend came, too, to 
see us safely through field and lane into the Penrith 
Road. It was lonely in the vale, he said; but he had his 
market-day in Keswick each week, and another day the 
paper came. If there was only some one to talk with! 
We knew what he meant,—some congenial soul whose 
thoughts were his thoughts. He had never gone away: 
the old parents needed him, and now there was the 
sister. She would not care for the town: he doubted if 
he would be happy away from the vale. There were 
the fells, you know. They got into you, and you could 
not leave them, So we talked of many things far out on 
the Penrith Road. 

“Tt has been a great thing to have some one to talk 
with,” he said almost wistfully at the parting. “You 
must be very good people. And to put flowers on Master 
Richardson’s grave! I'll nivver forget it.” 

We turned with swelling hearts, realizing how a crumb 
of careless kindliness might mean a feast to another. 
Dark clouds had been gathering, and we had watched 
the progress of the storm in the distance. Now they 
had parted, and sunset rose and gold flamed in the west. 
But a great rainbow glorified the heavens, spanning the 
valley, and one end seemed to rest in the little church- 
yard and by the poet’s humble grave. 


Pontius Pilate. 


BY REV. A. IRVINE INNES. 


“Pilate spake unto them again, desiring to release 
Jesus; but they shouted, saying, Crucify, crucify him. 
And he said unto them the third time, Why, what evil 
hath this man done? 
him: I will therefore chastise him and release him. But 
they were urgent with loud voices, asking that he might 
be crucified. And their voices prevailed. And Pilate 
gave sentence that what they asked for should be done.” 

This passage in one of the New Testament accounts 
of the trial of Jesus by Pilate depicts a scene in which 
injustice sits on the judgment-seat, exhibiting a remark- 
able combination of cowardice, callousness, and cruelty. 
‘The accounts are not all alike, for each of the later Gospels 
makes additions to the earlier ones. ‘The first form of the 
story is in Mark. Luke enlarges it, Matthew adds more, 
and John has statements which are not in any of the 
others. But, in the main, they agree as to the conduct 
of the Roman governor. Pilate, though he has the im- 
perial power at his back, appears a weak and contempti- 
ble figure. He sees that the accusers, the priests, and 
their followers are “‘moved with envy” and jealousy: 
‘he is convinced that the prisoner has committed no 
breach of the law, or, at any rate, has done nothing which 
calls for death; and yet, while he has armed legions 
standing ready to obey his slightest word of command, 
he yields to the roar of the rabble, releasing a man who 
has been arrested for rebellion and murder, and sentencing 
the guiltless one to the agony and ignominy of crucifixion. 
It is a pitiful spectacle of despotic power stooping to 
appease a mob at the expense of the just administration 
of the law; and we do not easily gather from the gospel 
natratives any sufficient reason for the strange action of 
Pilate. In order to understand the influences that swayed 
his mind, we must try to learn something of his pre- 
vious character and conduct, of the manner in which 
he had ruled Judea and Samaria. and of his relations 
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with the people of the country, keeping in mind the fact 
that all our sources of information are hostile to him, 
being Jewish, Christian, or Herodian, not one of them 
Roman. 

Who was this man, Pontius Pilate? whence did he come? 
when did he begin his governorship? how did he exercise 
his power? and what were the events of his career, es- 
pecially up till the time at which he comes before us in 
the New Testament? ‘There is a tradition to the effect 
that he was born in Scotland, of Roman parents,—and 
with that I shall deal presently; but, to find an explana- 
tion of his action as recorded in the Gospels, it is more 
important to consider the course of his government from 
the time he began to rule as the deputy of the Roman 
emperor. Pilate came from Rome to Palestine in the 
year 26, and remained in power for ten years. It was 
in the third or fourth year of his rule that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was brought before him. We learn a good deal 
about him from a famous Jewish contemporary, the 
Alexandrian philosopher Philo. For one thing, he quotes 
a letter of Agrippa I. to Caligula in which Pilate is de- 
scribed as “inflexible, merciless, and obstinate,” govern- 
ing by means of “corruption, violence, robbery, ill-usage, 
oppression, illegal executions, and never-ending most 
grievous cruelty.” There may be some exaggeration in 
this, but it is partly borne out by several incidents of 
which there can be scarcely any doubt. 

Pilate began his rule injudiciously, exasperating the 
Jewish people by a blundering display of contempt for 
their religious principles in relation to images. He or- 
dered a body of the Roman troops to march up from 
Cesarea and make their winter quarters in Jerusalem, 
carrying with them their military standards or ensigns, 
surmounted with silver busts of the emperor, to which 
divine honors were paid. Former governors had wisely 
removed these images from the ensigns before their entry 
into the city. Pilate meant to show his power, but he 
was quickly shown hisimprudence. ‘The soldiers marched 
in at night. In the morning the people were amazed to 
see the imperial images in the citadel, directly opposite 
the temple, and from the gathering crowd there burst a 
shout of horror and anger at this exhibition of idolatry, 
“the abomination of desolation,” in the holy city. Pilate 
had remained at Cesarea. A large deputation of citi- 
zens was hurriedly despatched to entreat the removal of 
the offensive standards. ‘The governor’s answer was a 
rough refusal. But the Jews would not accept it. Pros- 
trating themselves on the ground, they maintained their 
sorrowing and imploring attitude for five days and five 
nights. Pilate then determined to end this scene by 
terror. On the sixth day he summoned the Jews before 
his judgment-seat, erected in the circus, or race-course, 
with a band of soldiers hidden behind. No sooner had 
the petitioners repeated their request than the soldiers 
sprang out upon them with naked blades, and Pilate gave 
them the choice of instant death or quiet departure. 
Unhesitatingly, they threw themselves on the earth, 
bared their necks for the sword, and declared that they 
would rather die than consent to the violation of their 
sacred law. It was Pilate who quailed before the threat- 
ened massacre. Yielding sullenly, he ordered the de- 
tested ensigns to be brought back to Ceesarea. 

Yet he did not learn the lesson. When he afterwards 
came to Jerusalem, he hung on the walls of his palace a 
number of gilt shields bearing an inscription of devotion 
to the emperor. This, according to Agrippa, was done 
not so much to honor Tiberius as to annoy the Jews. 
Led by the sons of Herod, they promptly resented the 
insult, and this time carried their petition over the head 
of the governor to the emperor, who ordered the removal 
of the shields. 
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Even when Pilate wished to do something for the good 
of the city, his methods were such as to arouse resistance. 
For instance, when he built an aqueduct to improve the 
water supply, he seized some of the sacred funds of the 
temple to defray the cost. And, when the people gathered 
around his judgment-seat to protest, he scattered among 
them a large number of soldiers disguised as citizens, 
with swords or bludgeons concealed urider their tunics, 
who at a given signal set upon the defenceless crowd, kill- 
ing some and wounding many. 

His robbery of the temple was followed—or was it 
preceded?—by murder in the temple, even while the vic- 
tims were engaged in acts of worship. What the reason 
or the pretext was we do not know, but, as mentioned in 
the New ‘Testament, Pilate caused a number of. Galilean 
pilgrims to be slaughtered in the temple, so that their 
blood was mingled with that of their sacrifices. 

It is obvious that Pilate must be numbered with those 
who illustrate the truth of the saying that brutal men are 
blundering men. At the trial of Jesus he went from blun- 
der to blunder, and finally defeated his own purpose. It 
seems that, if he wished to release Jesus, it was to spite 
the priests, for he taunted and provoked them by calling 
him the king of the Jews. But this was a foolish thing 
to do, because it set the people against what he proposed, 
and it gave them the political argument against himself 
that, if he liberated this king, he was disloyal to the em- 
peror. Pilate blundered again when he let the people 
choose for themselves which of the prisoners in his hands 
at that time should be set at liberty, for thus he threw 
away his own power to decide, and gave the priests the 
opportunity to influence the crowd with the cry, “Not 
this Jesus, but the other.’’ ‘They sought the release not 
of Jesus the Christ, but of Jesus Barabbas (Jesus, son of 
the father, or rabbin). In regard to the latter the name 
Jesus has no place in our version of the New Testament, 
but it is preserved in the Armenian version and several 
early manuscripts. According to John this man Bar- 
abbas was a robber; but according to Mark and Luke, 
which are better authorities, he was one who had taken 
part in an insurrection which had been made in Jerusalem 
and in which murder had been committed. So we see 
that Pilate’s blundering led him to the liberation of a 
rebel,—one who perhaps had killed a Roman soldier, 
and who would be hailed by the disaffected populace as 
a hero who had fought against the government. This 
was a humiliation that the governor brought upon him- 
self 

Now what was the origin of this cruel and incompetent 
ruler? ‘The names of his parents we do not know, but 
it is said that at the time of his birth they were living at 
the village of Fortingall, near the lower end of Loch Tay, 
in Perthshire, Scotland. ‘There is a well-known ‘Guide 
to Perthshire,” written by Mr. Thomas Hunter, editor 
of the Perthshire Constitutional, and in his book he tells 
the story in these words:— 

“Fortingall is a place of very great interest, as here are 
the most northern known works of the Romans, and 
many valuable discoveries have been made bearing upon 
the Roman invasion of the country. It is even said, with 
some show of authority, that no less a personage than 
Pontius Pilate was born in this remoté Highland district. 
The story concerning its being the birthplace of the 
Roman Governor of Judea in the days of our Saviour 
is very circumstantial, and there is no reason to believe 

that it may not be absolutely true. We are told that, a 
short time previous to the birth of Christ, Cesar Augus- 
tus sent an embassy to Scotland, as well as other coun- 
tries, with the view of endeavoring—what has been so 
often tried since—to effect a universal peace. ‘The 
Roman ambassadors are said to have met Metallanus, 
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the Scottish king, in this region, one of the ambassadors — 


being the father of Pontius Pilate. As the story goes, a 
son was born to the ambassador at Fortingall while he 
was sojourning there on his laudable mission, and it is 
asserted that the son was the yeritable governor of 
Judea whose name is handed down to us in Holy Writ. 
It is at all events certain that such a mission was sent 
to Scotland by Cesar Augustus about the time of the 
birth of Pontius Pilate, and that Metallanus received the 
ambassadors at Fortingall, where he was hunting and 
holding Court. The ambassadors brought rich presents 
with them, and the Scottish king, who was desirous of 
friendly relations with the Masters of the World, sent 
valuable gifts to the Emperor in return, and was success- 
ful in obtaining ‘an amitie with the Romans, which con- 
tinued betwixt them and his kingdom for a long time 
after.’ The tradition may, therefore, be perfectly true.” 

The story of the birth of Pontius Pilate should properly 
end here, but-the writer goes on without a break to tell 
what is really a second story, as if in continuation or 
support of the first. He says: ‘The remains of the 
Roman camp are pointed out by the natives, with no 
small pride... . The camp is traditionally said to have 


been formed by Agricola, who fought a battle with the | 


Caledonians in the neighborhood. Many interesting 
Roman remains have been found from time to time in 
and about the site of the camp.” It “is situated about a 
quarter of a mile west of the village, the outline of the 
camp being about one and a half acre. The ramparts are 


almost entirely levelled with the ground, but can still be 


traced. The pretorium is remarkably complete, as are 
also the marks of a deep fosse, which is supposed to have 
surrounded Agricola’s headquarters.” This is an accu- 
rate description,—I have seen the camp; but, if it was 
Agricola’s, it has nothing to do with the birth of Pilate. 
For Agricola was not born till the year 37, the year after 
Pilate’s governorship of Judza had come to an end; did 
not land in Britain till the year 78; and did not carry his 
war of conquest so far north as the country of Perth till 
the year 84 or 85,—which was at least ninety years after 
Pilate’s birth. Agricola’s camp, therefore, can have no 
connection with the birth story. 

But the story itself, though unprovable, cannot be 
pronounced altogether improbable, in view of the his- 
torical facts of the time. Cesar Augustus ended his 
wars in the year 9 B.c. He afterwards sought to pro- 
mote peace throughout the world. He sent embassies 
for that purpose, and one of them visited Britain. ‘here 
was at that time a Scottish king named Metallanus or 
Metelanus, whose nephew Caractacus was in later years 
the heroic leader of resistance to Roman invasion. Met- 
allanus and the emperor’s ambassadors exchanged pro- 
fessions of peace. ‘These are the facts that form the his- 
torical framework for the tale that Pilate was born in 
Scotland. Then what remains unproved is this: that 
the wife of one of the ambassadors, while in that country, 
gave birth to a son, who at about the age of thirty-four 
was appointed governor of Judea and Samaria. For 
this we have no real evidence, only the persistent tradi- 
Therefore, while the story has such historical 
surroundings that it is not improbable, it is one about 
which we cannot have any certainty. 

Now what was the end of Pilate? His continued 
rapacity and cruelty caused popular outbreaks, which 
were repressed with bloodshed, and at length culminated 
in the massacre of a number of Samaritans on Mount 
Gerizim, causing such an outcry against him that he was 
summoned to Rome to give account to Cesar. It is but 
fair to say that these Samaritans were part of an armed 
force, and that Pilate was dealing with a turbulent popu- 
lation that hated Roman rule. As to what became of 
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him after his recall, there are three different statements 
by early writers: that he committed suicide, that he was 
banished to Vienne, that he was beheaded under Nero 
Where these ancients differ about 
a matter so near to their own time, it is vain for moderns 
to make any attempt to decide. Many fantastic legends 
have gathered around the dark figure of Pilate. One 
of them tells how his body was flung into the Tiber, and 
caused that river to overflow, and how it was next thrown 
into the Rhone, but again caused so great a storm that it 
had at length to be carried to Mount Pilatus near Lucerne, 
and sunk securely in the deep pool on its top. There 
also, however, it made storms arise; and, more wonder- 
ful still, every year to this day on Good Friday the devil 
lifts Pilate out of the pool and sets him on a judgment- 
seat, where he washes his hands anew. 

What do Christians think of Pilate nowadays? Is he 
an unpardoned sinner or a venerated saint? We can 
understand the promotion of Claudia, his wife, to saint- 
hood, because of her reported warning to him against 
putting Jesus to death. Early Christian writers regarded 
her as a Christian, and in the Greek Church she is a saint, 
her day falling on October 27. ‘There is also in the 
Eastern Church a tradition that Pilate himself eventually 
embraced Christianity. But what shall we say of his 
canonization? ‘The very mention of it has the appear- 
ance of a jest. Yet it isa fact that in the Ethiopic Church, 
which has its stronghold in Abyssinia, Pilate is commem- 
orated asa saint, his day falling on June 25. Surely, that 
is inappropriate. Pilate may have repented, but the 
repentance of a sinner does not instantly make him a 
saint. ‘To say the least, the Ethiopic Church seems to 
have been somewhat hasty. 

Still, while we abhor the evil he did, let us ever hold 
the belief that even for such as Pilate there is pardon. 
Not even from him can be withdrawn the all-embracing 
fatherhood and mercy of God. Long ere now the cruel 
and sceptical Roman may have learned and accepted the 
answer to his question, “What is truth?’’ We know 
not but that, by ways of spiritual expiation and expan- 
sion through the centuries, in other worlds of God, he 
may have risen from his earthly darkness to heavenly 
light. I can no more doubt the infinite love of the Father 
of all than I can bound his power. Who shall say that, 
“at last, far off, at last,’’ even a Pilate may not be found 
transformed into a Christ? 

Winturop, Mass. 


A Writer of Books. 


BY MARY J. WEATHERBEE RICE. 


When the Alexandrian Library was burned, that peer- 
less repository of literature for which all the cities of the 
East had paid tribute, to the end that it should be the 
centre of all wisdom, the event might have cast a gloom, 


_as if the light of the world had died out. 


But wisdom, which is the candle of the Lord, can never 
be snuffed out; for it was so ordained from the first that 
every one should be as a torch bearer, who at his death 
should pass his little candle to whoever followed him in 
life’s great procession. ‘Thus the light from each man’s 
experience is passed on down through the centuries. 

It is a splendid legacy that the world’s rich men of 
to-day are making, when of their wealth they bequeath 
to the opening up of new libraries for the benefit of the 
general public; for, as Solomon says, ‘“‘Wisdom is the 
principal thing; therefore, with all thy getting, get under- 
standing.’’ While of the making of books there is no end, 


the quality will vary as man’s necessities multiply. 


Much, even of the Alexandrian Library, had served its 
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day, as now science is showing up old views concerning 
matter, that must needs be burned to give place for what 
in the light of to-day is nearer the truth. 

“He has written a book,” says one, and we greet the 
announcement as of a person who has brought us news 
from a far country on matters of great concern. Every- 
thing of vital importance, whether relating to things in 
earth or sea or air, is all of God’s gift to man, and age 
upon age, with all our resources, will still reveal treasure 
trove worthy our most painstaking study; for it is ‘‘man’s 
world, his gorgeous world, the world of his dear delight.” 

This book, then, of the writer appeals to us as material 
gleaned from what the man has seen and felt in a given 
line of research, impressions of greater or less value ac- 
cording to the truth conveyed, else the book, not having 
added to our previous knowledge, is valueless. 

We are looking for facts that shall add to our knowl- 
edge, and so be made of practical worth. 

We are all readers, and, strange though it may seem, we 
are all book-makers. The books may not be found in 
leather bindings nor even so much as appear in paper 
covers upon the library shelves, for the books. we make 
are not wholly completed till the day of our death. 

The book we write is the book of the soul containing 
its own deeds, of its whole earth life, and written by its 
own pen, and the world reading it shall praise or blame, 
according to its merits. 

What a pity we could not sooner have realized the 
truth of this, for each day’s history becomes enrolled be- 
yond any possible erasure. 

A good man dies, and the world with bowed head says, 
the while the empty shell of the deceased is being borne 
to its burial, “That was a good man, peace to his ashes,” 
and they tell of many a beautiful act of beneficence; or 
it may be the funeral cortége of a reprobate son, and 
with bated breath we hear the suppressed sigh of the 
broken-hearted parents, whose sorrows have been mul- 
tiplied by the wasted life. 

Here are the two samples of the open book of deeds the 
souls have written by their own pens for the gladness or 
sorrows of the reader. 

So it comes to this, every one is writing his own book, 
his own life’s history. 

It comes to me so forcibly, I yearn to ask of every 
boy and of every girl, Are you satisfied that you are writ- 
ing a book so full of gladness that all your friends and 
all the world will be glad to read? 

Although the world is full of books, and some of such 
a doubtful character they must naturally be consigned to 
the dust heap, yet so great is the demand for books of 
merit, we have the glorious opportunity to make of ours 
a book of such sterling worth it shall be enwrit, as it were, 
on cloth of gold. What shall it be? 

Worcester, Mass. 


It is no great matter to associate with the good and 
gentle, for this is naturally pleasing to all. But to be 
able to live peacefully with hard and perverse persons, 
or with the disorderly, or with such as go contrary to us, 
is a great grace and a most commendable and manly 
thing.—Thomas @ Kempis. 


Whatsoever task is set you to do, do it cheerfully, 
that your memory of it may be sweet. For, if a thing 
must be done, we shall like to remember that we did it 
with a whole heart and ungrudingly, since that which 
is done grudgingly availeth little, and is not the deed of 
the innet man at all, and that which is done heartily 
groweth light in the doing.—Letters from an Unknown 
Friend. 
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Literature. 


Plays and Problems. 
By Otto Heller. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2 net—For the most part 
we believe that, if you want to know an 
author, you should read him for yourself,— 
perhaps, at first, without the aid of critical 
comment. Let Shakespeare reveal Shakes- 
peare, Faust give us the real Goethe, and 
even let Browning’s poetry soak into us, 
before we darken counsel by Browning’s 
commentators. But we certainly need a 
little help with some authors, and possibly 
Ibsen is one of them. At least two matters 
need to be cleared up for the popular under- 
standing of this great dramatist. First, 
What are the main purposes of Ibsen’s at- 
tack on modern society? Second, How far 
can we interpret the symbolism of his later 
plays, and has that symbolism helped or 
injured his art? Prof. Heller, we think, has 
answered these questions in a satisfactory 
manner, and has thrown a good many side- 
lights on all the dramas. Ibsen did, indeed, 
as William Watson says, too often call us to 
the window to show us, not the beauties of 
the landscape, trees, river, and sky,—but 
a dead dog lying at our feet; that is, he 
often portrays moral rottenness (there must 
be something very rotten in the State of 
Norway, as well as in Denmark!). But we 
contend that it is not for the sake of the 
rottenness itself,—the joy of showing us some- 
thing horrid and _ revolting. No, what 
Ibsen wants us to see is, as he says in the 
end of one of his earlier plays, that Truth 
and Freedom are the only sure “pillars of 
society,” and, until those two things are 
established, human society rests on shifting 
sands. Therefore he relentlessly uncovers 
the abominations existing in too many mar- 
riages, in absurd conventions, or in the 
awful workings of the law of heredity—as in 
Ghosts, Hedda Gabler, and Rosmersholm. 
But to gain Truth there must first be freedom 
for the individual man or woman. Slaves 
and cowards inevitably lie. Hence, we have 
Nora in The Doll’s House (as, before her, 
Selma in The League of Youth), “The Lady 
from the Sea,” who is really brought to her 
senses when her husband gives her permis- 
sion to leave him, up (or down) to that 
terrible monstrosity, Hedda Gabler, who is 
the embodiment of freedom run mad. ‘Then, 
how far can we read aright the evidently 
symbolical meanings of such plays as ‘The 
Master Builder,” “Little Eyolf,”’ and “When 
we Dead Awaken’? ‘Too often, when an 
author is not clear in his own mind, he resorts 
to symbolism. (Possibly Maeterlinck so 
errs in parts of Princess Maleine, The Seven 
Sleeping Princesses, etc.) Prof. Heller gives 
some valuable suggestions on this subject, 
as when he explains ‘‘the wild duck,” in the 
play of that name, as ‘‘a heraldic animal, 
so to speak, for the conscious or unconscious 
misery of left-behinds, of whom old Ekdal 
is the typical representative.’’? He finds 
some fault, as do we, with the symbolism 
of The Master Builder which rather gets in 
the way of the dramatic interest of the 
play,—‘‘ while we boggle about the symboli- 
cal riddles, the natural dramatic effect is 
missed.’”? ‘The explanation offered of the 
symbolism of ‘“‘When we Dead Awaken,” with 
its striking suggestion of Ibsen’s own experi- 
ence of life, and his theory of art, is most 
interesting. “Through the maze a final 
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melody rings clearly forth: What shall it 
profit a man to enrich the whole world if 
by so doing he pauperize himself? .. . Ibsen’s 
last message would seem to be: Whoever 
has lived only for his art has never attained 
to real happiness, nay, has never really lived.” 
Our author finds Brand’s failure in the fact 
that “he, a priest, had not acknowledged the 
God of Love.” Peer Gynt is “a species of 
cousin Norwegian to the amiable and happy- 
go-lucky Rip Van Winkle.” In Peer Gynt 
and The Wild Duck Prof. Heller shows how 
intolerable to Ibsen was that foolish idealism 
which merely makes a mess of things in the 
interest of philosophy which is wholly un- 
wise and unpractical. And, finally, though 
Ibsen was ‘‘not a member of the Woman’s 
Rights League,” yet he did an immense 
amount for the emancipation of woman, 
in making women, ¢.g., Lady Inger, Rebecca 
West, Mrs. Alving, the stronger and--cer- 
tainly more effective agents in his plays. 
Apparently, he agrees with Dante, Shake- 
speare, Goethe, and Balzac that it is always 
“the woman soul’’ which leads man upward 
and on. Though occasionally we note some 
rather too large or too unusual words, which 
might well have been exchanged for simpler 
terms, this volume, as a whole, is a sound, 
wise, and sane exposition of the work of one 
of the greatest masters of modern literature, 
and certainly the writer who has had the most 
important influence og the development of 
nineteenth-century drama. 


ApPLiED SocraLism: A StTuDy OF THE 
APPLICATION Of SOCIALISTIC PRINCIPLES 
TO THE SraTe. By John Spargo. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $1.50 net.—To 
make clear the futility of Utopia-designing 
and to emphasize the importance of the 
evolutionary method of Marxian Socialism 
is the avowed purpose of Mr. Spargo in this 
volume, and he certainly succeeds in his 
attempt. Socialism has never, perhaps, 
been presented more alluringly nor in a spirit 
more admirable and praiseworthy. By So- 
cialism is meant simply the collective owner- 
ship and democratic management of the 
means of production, distribution, and ex- 
change to the extent which may be necessary 
to prevent the exploitation of the producers 
by non-producers owning and controlling 
the means of production. The great negative 
aim of Socialism is the destruction of the 
possibility of the exploitation of one class, 
the workers, by another class, the capitalists. 
It does not propose to destroy private prop- 
erty. Its great positive aim is the demo- 
cratic control of production and distribution 
for social ends. Quitting the Utopian stand- 
point of Bellamy and his like and taking the 
evolutionary, scientific attitude, it becomes 
plain that the Socialist State cannot be other 
than a development of, the existing state. 
Its methods must take their rise from the 
methods now used by the present capitalist 
society. Socialist society will inherit from 
present society many social functions, forms, 
and institutions. Some of these may be 
discarded speedily, others may be retained 
for a considerable time. ‘The Socialistic 
State will not be static, but will have its 
periods of infancy, growth, and maturity. 
Progress will be made. Socialism is not 
only not incompatible with private property, 
it would make private property much more 
general than now by destroying the power of 
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exploitation which makes a few rich and 
many poor. From this moderate, scientific, 
evolutionary point of view, Mr. Spargo 
deals in detail and with great frankness with 
the large questions of social development 
and reorganization. Property, industry, — 
labor and its remuneration, personal liberty, 
the family, intellectual service and religious 
freedom, are all given extended considera- 
tion. The chapter upon “Incentive under 
Socialism” is one of the best, and is a noble 
statement of the fact that something other 
than selfishness and greed always has been, 
and now is, powerful in human society. Mr. 
Spargo’s Socialism is, however, but one of 
many kinds of Socialism, as he himself states. 
He criticises severely the ignorance, stupid- 
ity, and evil will of much Socialism. He 
can, of course, give no guarantee that these 
things will not-seriously mar the fair promise 
he himself offers us. In spite of his inten- 
tion to be strictly “scientific,” his view is 
not wholly free from Utopianism. But it is 
a view well worth the serious study of the 
large number of people, among whom are 
not a few Unitarians, who use the term ‘‘So- 
cialism’”’ as a mere epithet, a convenient ~ 
word, with nasty associations, to throw at 
something they vaguely dislike and fear, 
though they really know little about it. 
For there is nothing very dreadful about Mr. 
Spargo’s Socialism, nor is it going to come 
upon us suddenly, either, as a thief in the 
night or an unheralded angel. 


THe Goopry Feiiowsuie. By Rachel 
Capen Schauffler. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.25 net—The peculiar 
significance of this novel lies in its portrayal 
of the life and spirit of our foreign mission 
in Persia. It is thus a novel with a purpose— 
the purpose being to show the devotion, the 
real consecration of missionaries, leading 
sometimes to terrible hardships (of course 
their poverty is nothing but a jest) and even 
to death itself,—as in the case of the heroic 
Dan Lawrence and his hardly less heroic 
wife. If any one ever laughed—and perhaps 
we are alla bit guilty—at the narrowness or 
bigotry of our foreign missionaries, let him 
read this story, and he will laugh no more. 
A tremendous wave of enthusiasm sweeps 
over us, and, for the time being at least, we - 
become like the heroine, a convert and a 
believer. But no one need fear that this is 
a series of sermons connected by and. It isa 
very lively, and even quite rattling, story of 
thrilling adventures and escapes, beginning ~ 
with the very first dramatic situation, where 
the hero makes such astonishingly good time, 
and arrives at just the psychological moment 
to save beautiful and bewitching Jean 
Stuart. Of course we know what the in- 
evitable end will be, but this is a detail. The 
story is a good one; and, as we have said, the 
light thrown on modern Persia, and some of 
its problems—Miss Schauffler thoroughly 
knows her subject—is well worth our getting. 


Tur Loss oF THE Titanic. By Lawrence 
Beesley. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.20 net.—The story of the great 
disaster is fresh in the public mind, but it is 
a story that needs just the completeness and 
the convincing reality that is given to it in 
Mr. Beesley’s narration. As the first volume 
to be written by a survivor, it comes with no 
competitor in the field. Its amount of de- 
tail carries one into the heart of the scene 
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and situation, while its fairness of tone and 
the moderation of its statements seem to 
imply that the writer speaks with impartial 
authority. It is a thrilling story, one that 
can never lose its interest or its wonder. 


Books of Verse. 


The well-known Boston firm of publishers, 
Sherman, French & Co., have recetitly put 
forth a large amount of verse, more remark- 
able as a whole for handsome, careful typog- 
raphy than for literary excellence. The 
volume which from its position at the top 
of the collection first calls for attention is 
entitled The Voice of the Infinite, and Other 
Poems. It is by N. D. Anderson, and in- 
cludes rather more than fifty poems, in which 
the author struggles for adequate expression 
without the poet’s vision. The Red Sultan’s 
Soliloquy, by S. V. Bedickian, is worthy of 
attention for the moment because of its close 
relation to the Young Turk’s movement of 
to-day. Miss Alice Stone Blackwell con- 
tributes an introduction, and the volume 
includes illustrations of Turkish scenes and 
portraits of Ottoman notables. There is 
also an historical preface by Mr. Bedickian, 
while the nature of the deposed Sultan’s 
soliloquy may be guessed from these lines, 
selected at random from page 89:— 

“Tt was a day unparalleled in Islam history, 

When I the king in person met the House 

of Deputies, 

And with a speech auspiciously launched 

forth this ship of state. 
All Europe watched with breathless gaze 
this wonder new and great, 

While the stars from above bouquets of 

light in plaudit poured 

Into the placid lap of fair, exultant Mar- 

mora.” 
_ On Hurley Hills, and Other Verse, by Elias D. 

Smith, scarcely proves Mr. Smith’s right to 
be called a poet; but a few of his soldier 
verses are interesting, and the poem, ‘‘ Private 
McGinn of Company Q,’’ exhibits a touch of 
humor. First Love: A Lyric Sequence, by 
Louis Untermeyer, is superior to the three 
volumes already named. ‘The author’s ear 
is true and his sense of form clear. Songs in 
the Evening, by Emily A. Dinwiddie, are 
mainly religious verses, in which feeling is 
more apparent than any perception of 
literary values,—a common characteristic of 
collections of meditative and religious poetry. 
Similar in character is Miss May Louise 
Tibbits’s volume, The Pilgrim’s Staff. In 
neither collection do we find anything dis- 
tinctive. In Sons of God and Daughters of 
Men, by Gertrude Helena Urban, we have 
a collection of fifty-six sonnets on the glori- 
fication of womanhood. Earnestness is evi- 
dent, but not poetry, in Mrs. Urban’s sixty- 
eight pages. The Army of Other Days, and 
Other Verse, by James Henry MaclLafierty 
is a better literary performance, but com- 
monplace as a whole. In Beyond the Twi- 
light, by George W. Harrington, something 
very much like real feeling beats underneath 
some of his lines, as in “Friday Evening,” 
_ “There is no music in the world 


As sweet to me : 
As this, when shouted with acclaim 


In ev’ry key 

(Yet tenderly), 
: ‘Daddy’s come home!’”’ 
The lyric quality is strong in Songs en Route, 
by Hester Dickinson, and melody is every- 
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where present. The contents of this soft 
gray-tinted volume rise considerably above 
the level of the respeetably commonplace; 
and, although there are no strikingly em- 
phatic passages to be noted here and there, 
the book well deserves an honorable place 
on the shelves of contemporary minor verse. 
In a biographical preface prefixed to Poems, 
by George Balch, Illinois pioneer, we are 
assured that the volume ‘‘is replete with 
exquisite gems of thought and diction rarely 
equalled in literature.’”’ The Heart’s Choice, 
and Other Verse, by Henry Alexander Lavely, 
is its author’s first poetic venture in book 
form, and is a complete collection of the 
verses he has been contributing to periodi- 
cals and newspapers for many years. Taken 


as a whole, his lines may be classed among | 


the poems which find their chief admirers 
among the author’s friends rather than among 
the critics. Religious fervor inspires many 


of them. In Vivid Gardens: Songs of the | 


Woman Spirit, by Marguerite Wilkinson, 
is a volume ef more or less mystical verse 
which makes its appeal to a somewhat 
limited audience. At times the poems are 
Whitmanesque, at times lyric. 


Miscellaneous. 


To read A Book of Prayers, prepared for 
public and personal use by Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Comb and published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
($1 net), is to understand something of the 
methods and secret of the Emmanuel move- 
ment. Thefirst part includes general prayers; 
the second, prayers for especial conditions, as 
for a person who cannot pray, for a victim of 
worry, for a person suffering from depression, 
or for those in especial grief or pain; and the 
third part gives personal prayers for night, 
morning, or in times of especial stress. They 
are simple, direct, fervent, suggestive. 
Prayers less unusual, but equally liberal and 
universal in tone, are Some Outdoor Prayers, 
written by Rev. George A. Miller, the Metho- 
dist clergyman who has sent out many little 
volumes of inspirational cheer, and published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell Company (35 cents 
net), ‘“‘Save us from the ecclesiastical at- 
mosphere!’”’ says one prayer. ‘Give us an 
out-of-doors’ flavor in’ our religion that may 
inject the oxygen of spiritual normality into 
our souls’ blood.’”’ ‘Give to us, O Lord, a 


| still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. 
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religion that will stand the out of doors,” 
These are all prayers to God, the eternal ref- 
uge and strength, all real prayer, free from 
dogmatism, genuine in feeling. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 
Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 


| whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 


precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. ‘ 

The book contains 3° hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 
_ The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been. carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the booh for examination, 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 


| duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 


nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful ex: ation of the book. 

CommeENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitariangs— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wey of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of -respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASB8S. 


The Harvard Theological Review 
FOR JULY, 1912 


includes an article on 


“What is Driving Men Today back 
to Religion?” 
By RUDOLF EUCKEN 


of the University of Jena, Prussian Exchange Professor at Harvard University, 1912-13 


and Papers by 


Professor B. W. Bacon, Professor George T. Ladd, Professor Daniel Evans, 
Rev. James De Normandie, and others 


Single copies 50 cents , ‘ 
For sale at all bookstores or sent postpaid on receipt of price 


Published by 
Harvard University 
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The Dome. 
What was It? 


Guess what he had in his pocket! 
Marbles and tops and sundry toys, 
Such as always belong to boys, 

A bitter apple, a leather ball7— 
Not at all. 


What did he have in his pocket? 
A bubble pipe and a rusty screw, 
A brassy watch key broken in two, 
A fish-hook in a tangle of string? 
No such thing. 


What did he have in his pocket? 
Gingerbread crumbs, a whistle he made, 
Buttons, a knife with a broken blade, 

A nail or two, with a rubber gun? 
Neither one. 


What did he have in his pocket? 
Before he knew it, it slyly crept 
Under the treasures carefully kept, 
And away they all of them quickly stole— 
’Twas a hole, 


—Child’s Hour. 


Clare in the Woods. 


[A Story for Elder Daughters.] 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


The Carteret family—father, mother, 
Clare, aged sixteen, Margaret, two and a 
half years her junior, and Dicky, only seven— 
stepped with varying sensations out of the 
train. ‘Their destination—an obscure station 
in New Hampshire—was at Jast reached. 
A wagon awaited them. Into it the driver 
assisted Mr. Carteret, who was tall and pale 
and very thin. Into it Mrs. Carteret put 
Dicky, who clamored to “hold the wains.”’ 
Into it Margaret helped her mother, spring- 
ing up beside her; and into it, the last of all, 
climbed Clare, in dignified silence. 

In the same dignified silence she allowed 
the two hours’ drive to be passed. Clare 
was nursing a grievance. Without consult- 
ing her, her parents had deliberately spoiled 
her summer. She had looked forward all 


through the term to this summer. Many’ 


of the other girls in her class were going 
away,—some to the mountains, one even to 
» Europe. She had been content to stay at 
home in the little town,—in fact, she wished 
to do that. Instead her father and mother 
had decided, practically, to camp out in the 
New Hampshire woods. From the moment 
this decision had been announced, Clare 
had nursed the grievance. All the arrange- 
ments had been completed before she was 
aware of her parents’ schemes, and she had 
not been allowed to stay behind with those of 
her girl friends who would have been guite 
willing to show her their parents’ hospitality. 

The drive through the pleasant wooded 
roads was at an end. The little cottage in 
which they were to live through July,—what 
was left of July,—through August, and part 
of September, stood before them,—a mean 
little affair Clare thought it. 

“Oh, look at the tents!” cried Dicky, 
from his perch beside the driver. 

“Oh,” cried Margaret, in rapture. ‘‘ How 
delightful to sleep in a tent,—to see the stars 
as you lie in bed.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Carteret exchanged a smile. 
Then they glanced, a little ‘anxiously, at the 
silent Clare, whose pretty face was clouded 
with a frown. 
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The driver helped them unpack, and 
brought in wood for the kitchen fire, and water 
from the spring. He promised to “be 
around’ with milk at seven and with butter 
and eggs twice a week. 

Mrs. Carteret first helped her husband, 
who seemed very tired, into the tent he was 
to have all to himself. Then she made 
a hasty supper with Margaret’s real and 


Clare’s very shadowy assistance. After 
this, Dicky was put into his tiny cot. ‘Don’t 
stay up, girls,” said Mrs. Carteret. “I have 


many things to see to,—the oatmeal for break- 
fast and some of the unpacking.” 

“‘Can’t I help you, dear?” 
garet. 

Mrs. Carteret shook her head. 

In the tent Clare was annoyed by Mar- 
garet’s gayety. The younger girl sang as she 
undressed. 

“T think this is fine/’”’ she cried, as she 
propped herself up on her elbows to look 
out of the flap-door of the tent. 

“T don’t,” grumbled Clare, ‘“I’d much 
rather be on the porch at home, talking to the 
girls.” 

“We've mother,—she’s much nicer than the 
girls,’ retorted Margaret, turning over. 
‘Oh, I’m so—sleepy!”’ 

She was almost asleep on the Jast word. 
Clare looked for a little while at the stars, 
but she was asleep when her mother came to 
bed. 

The next morning Clare waked early. 
The air, fresh and pure, swept through the 
tent. The sun shone radiantly. It was 
impossible for youth not to feel the charm 
of life on such a day, in such a place. In 
spite of herself, Clare’s heart lightened 
as she dressed, and she almost sang as she 
ran out into the woods behind the cottage. 

The ground rose sharply, clothed with 
pines. From some height a clear stream 
trickled down to widen into the rivulet that 
ran past the cottage. The piney air, the 
morning sun, the breeze laden with perfume 
from the flower-filled garden at hand, were all 
delightful. Yet Clare sighed for the school 
friends, the girlish gossip, the soda-fountain 
at the corner of the main streets, the picnics, 
the mild little gayeties on which she had 
counted and whose loss she resented. 

However, she found herself eating the oat- 
meal and cream, which proved the main 
breakfast dish, with genuine relish. She 
had meant to have no appetite, but that pose 
was impossible. 

“Clare, I want you to read the Transcript 
to your father,’’ announced Mrs. Carteret, 
as she watched Dicky run joyfully out to 
play. “Margaret and I will be busy indoors 
for some time.” 

Clare was ordinarily very fond of her father, 
but he had failed to provide her with the right 
kind of a summer, and she did not like to 
sit still by his hammock. The consequence 
was that she read. so badly, with so little in- 
terest, that he soon fell asleep. This was not 
a bad thing for him, but for Clare it was, 
since she was thus left free to brood over her 
grievance. 

Instead of returning to the cottage to help 
her mother and sister, she investigated the 
wood behind the house. Before long she 
discovered a little sequestered nook, near 
the stream, having both shade and flickering 
sunshine. She ran back to the cottage for a 
pillow, a shawl, and a book, determined to 


cried Mar- 


| make for herself what poor pleasures she could, 
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since all legitimate enjoyments had 
torn from her. 

The days sped on. In spite of loneliness, © 
dulness, discontent, they were not tardy 
in their flight, and yet they were undeniably 
lonely. Margaret replaced her as reader of © 
the Transcript, so that Clare’s time was nearly 
all her own. Dicky’s requirements in the 
way of impersonating grizzlies that he could 
shoot, hold-ups that he could terrify, were so 
tiresome that she soon dismissed him as a 
playmate. As for the work, Margaret and 
her mother seemed to make very light of 
that. 

Of course, Clare helped a little, and her 
sulkiness could not be steadily maintained. 
She grew stronger and more cheerful as the 
summer passed, but, when she was becom- 
ing almost tired of her grievance, a new one 
presented itself, ready fitted to her hand. 
Grievances have such a way of growing out 
of éach other. The new one was a sudden 
jealousy of Margaret. For Margaret was 
very evidently the sunshine of the Carteret 
family. The father smiled as she came 
near him. The mother’s care-worn face 
lightened at her approach. Dicky ran to her 
with joys and sorrows alike. Most of all, 
Clare began now to resent the little walks 
that Margaret and her mother took together 
in the cool of the evenings,—like two girls, 
Clare thought. She was out of everything, 
neglected, unhappy, not wanted. ‘The first 
grievance had needed sustenance, and had 
died at last in spite of cosseting. This new 
one grew and strengthened. At last Clare 
became really unhappy about it. She did 
not now imagine she was miserable, and revel 
in fancied sorrow. She was sure that few 
girls had ever been quite so badly treated 
or had so hard a summer before. 

Then there came a rude awakening. 

It was Dicky, who, very pretty in his blue 
rompers, came tumbling indoors to say that 
a “‘ca-widge’”’ was coming up the road. 
It was Margaret who ran out, then came back 
to the porch, confirming the tidings. It was 
Mrs. Carteret who welcomed the old family 
doctor and his wife into the house. 

While Dr. Wood talked to Mr. Carteret, 
Mrs. Wood, a rather imposing person, of 
whom Clare was a little in awe, chatted with 
Mrs. Carteret. She saw the tents, drank 
some buttermilk, ate cooky and exclaimed 
at the gain in health and weight of the en- 
tire family. 

Just as they had all gathered round the 
table for the early dinner, Dr. Wood and Mr. 
Carteret came in together. Mrs. Carteret 
looked at them, almost in terror. Then a 
light broke over her face. Her husband was 
smiling, and Dr. Wood’s was hardly less 
radiant. 

Mr, Carteret said grace with some deep 
meaning that Clare could not understand, 
though she felt it. After a meal that was 
almost rollickingly cheerful, the grown-ups 
had a brief council. Then they said good- 
bye, and Mrs. Wood kept Clare’s hand a ~ 
moment in her own, as she looked at the 
pretty face. 

“T suppose your eldest daughter has been 
your great comfort in these dark days,’’ she 
said, glancing from Clare to Mrs. Carteret. 
“She will always be glad that she was with 
you through them, I know.” Y 

Clare’s head drooped, and her face flamed. 
Then Mrs. Carteret turned to Margaret, who 
sprang to her and put her arms around her. 
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“You have been my comfort,’”’ she said, 
when the carriage was on its way. 

“Oh, I know I’m never wanted now,” 
said Clare, with real tearsin hereyes. ‘‘I’ve 
had a very unhappy summer,—no one has 
wanted me!” 

“Mother,” cried, Margaret, conscience- 
stricken, ‘‘I’ve been selfish about having you 
all the time.” 

“Teave me with Clare now, dear,” said her 
mother, and Margaret joined her father out- 
of-doors. 

“Clare,” went on Mrs. Carteret, very 
quietly, “‘you have been a great anxiety 
to me all this summer. Perhaps I should 
have talked to you about this sooner, but 
heavier*anxieties and work” have* prevented 
me. We'came here :because yourfather was 
threatened with consumption, and Dr. Wood 
thought this life the one chance to check 
the disease.” 

“© mother!” cried Clare, with a sob. 
“Tf you had only told me!” 

“T did not want to burden your young life 
with so heavy a fear,’’ replied her mother. 
“JY shared it with no one. But I hardly 
see how I could have borne it without Mar- 
garet. She has been the elder daughter in 
all that Mrs. Wood meant by the term.” 

It was to Margaret that Clare herself 
turned for comfort a little later, Margaret 
to whom she confided all her inward fret and 
rebellion, Margaret who tried to make the ex- 
cuses Clare could no longer make for herself. 
It was Margaret, too, who suggested that she 
and Clare “‘run the camp” and give father 
and mother a second honeymoon. 

Before the summer in the woods had ended, 
and Mr. Carteret, ten pounds heavier and 
brown as a berry, took his family home, 
Clare had earned a new reputation. But 
always ‘‘back at the back of her heart,’ as 


‘she phrased it, her mother’s words, ‘“‘I don’t 
_know how I should have borne it without 


Margaret,’”’ lingered, and always she knew 
that she had lost, through selfish indulgence 
in a needless resentment, a golden oppor- 
tunity of being ‘‘a real elder daughter.” 


Bunnie Black. 

What do you think I saw in the~street 
one day? A little rabbit riding out. He 
sat on a velocipede and winked his large 
eyes. His little master walked by his side. 

The rabbit was black asa coal. He hada 


_small white star on his head. When he was 


‘a small baby rabbit, he was so lonely his 
master brought him into the house. He 
made him a little box-house under a table. 
Bunnie lives there all the time now, The 
house has a little door made of carpet. 

Bunnie walks out at the door and plays 
with some kittens. One day one of the 
kittens tried to go in at the door. Bunnie 
jumped at her, and drove her away. 

When the family are at dinner, Bunnie 
stands on his hind feet and waits for a bit 
of bread. He is very neat, and washes him- 
self very often. It is very funny to see him 
wash his face with both hands. He uses his 
forepaws as we use our hands. 

This morning, when the sun was shining, 
his master said, “‘Come, Bunnie Black, you 
must have your ride.” He put him on the 
velocipede, and covered him with a blue 
mantle. His black head was peeping out. 
All the boys and girls on the sidewalk 
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erowded about to see him. He rode along 
until he came to a large house. A sick lady 
lived in the house. Bunnie’s master took 
him in to see her. She was very much 
pleased. 

Every one likes Bunnie Black, he is so 
quiet and gentle—Kate Tannatt Woods, in 
Our Little Ones. 


a. 


If we were little enough to sail 

In this pea-pod boat in the water-pail,— 

Ha, ha-ha! Oh,my! Oh, dear! 

It makes me laugh it seems so queer,— 

This is the way we should drift and float; 

And we'd look over the side of the boat, 

*Way, away down to the bottom there! 

Doesn’t it give you a sort of scare 

Just to pretend we’re having a sail 

In this pea-pod boat in the water-pail? 
—Elizabeth Hill, in Little Folks. 


Asleep in the Church. 


Herman was staying in the country with 
Grandpa and Grandma Brown. Uncle Eli 
and Aunt Jane lived about a mile from 
Grandpa Brown’s. It was less than a mile if 
you went there across lots; that is, if you 
went up the cow lane and took the path down 
through the sheep pasture. Herman often 
went that way. Uncle Eli and Aunt Jane 
had no little grandson, and they liked to have 
Herman visit them. Herman liked to go 
there because Aunt Jane made very nice 
apple turnovers, and Uncle Eli often let him 
ride old Trotty to the watering-trough. Old 
Trotty was Uncle Eli’s horse. 

One Saturday morning Herman went over 
to Uncle Eli’s to spend the day and to stay 
all night. He was going to church on Sunday 
with Uncle Eli and Aunt Jane, and then going 
to ride home with grandpa and grandma. It 
rained for an hour on Saturday afternoon, and 
Herman felt afraid that the two little turkeys 
that grandpa had given him would get 
drowned in the wet grass. It worried him 
so that he thought he would go back to 
grandpa’s that evening instead of staying at 
Uncle Eli’s all night. He did not like to go 
through the wet fields across lots, and he 
asked Aunt Jane if he might not go home by 
the road. 

“Ves,” said Aunt Jane, ‘if you will go 
straight home, and not stop to play any- 
where. Little boys ought not to be out after 
dark.” She gave him a little paper bag with 
an apple turnover in it; and she told him 
again to hurry home, as it was getting late. 

Herman started for grandpa’s, intending 
to mind Aunt Jane and not stop to play on 
the way. But, as he was going by the village 
church, he noticed that the door was open, 
and some one was singing inside, He stopped 
a moment to listen; and then, somehow, he 
found himself in the church and going on tip- 
toe up the aisle, until he could see three or 
four people in the gallery practising choir 
music for Sunday. 

“YT have a good mind to go on up into the 
pulpit,’ he whispered to himself. ‘I should 
like to tell the boys at school, next winter, 
that I have been right up in a real pulpit 
where the minister preaches.”’ And then he 
went on up the aisle to the pulpit stairs. He 
climbed the stairs, peeped into the big Bible, 
and then sat down in the minister’s chair. 

It was a very comfortable chair. Herman 
leaned his head against its plush back, and 
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suddenly thought how tired he was. He felt 
hungry, too; and he took Aunt Jane’s apple 
turnover out of the bag and began to nibble 
at it as he rested. The singing seemed to 
grow fainter and fainter. Herman nodded, 
and then—he was fast asleep. 

The singers locked the church door and 
went home. They had not seen Herman at 
all. 

After a while the moonlight streamed in 
through the church windows. A mouse 
came out of its hole, and looked in wonder at 
a little boy fast asleep in the minister’s chair 
and holding an apple turnover in his hand. 

It was midnight when the people of the 
little country village were startled by the 
violent ringing of the church bell. 

“Dear me, what can it mean? What has 
happened?” they said, as they rushed to the 
windows. Lights were lit, and then men and 
women began to appear on the streets. The 
bell kept on ringing, and the minister and two 
or three other men started for the church. 
Uncle Eli was among them. Some women 
followed them, saying that they. must be 
careful about opening the church door, for 
there was no telling what it was ringing the 
bell. One man had his gun with him. The 
sexton opened the church door; and what do 
you suppose he saw at the bell rope? Why, 
a frightened little boy, crying as if his heart 
would break! 

“Why, Herman!” cried Uncle Eli. 
came you here?”’ 

“T woke up in the pulpit,” sobbed Herman. 
“JT screamed and screamed, but nobody 
heard me, Then I thought of the bell rope. 
Take me to grandpa’s. Oh, I wish I had 
minded Aunt Jane!” 

The next day, when the mnister went up 
into the pulpit to preach, he came very near 
sitting down on what the mouse had left of 
Aunt Jane’s apple turnover.—A. M. Tirrell, 
in Little Men and Women. 


“How 


Lend a Hand. 


Washington, one day, came across a small 
band of soldiers working very hard at rais- 
ing some military works, under command 
of a pompous little officer, who was issuing 
his orders in a very peremptory style indeed. 

Washington, seeing the very arduous task 
of the men, dismounted from his horse, lent 
a helping hand, perspiring freely, till the 
weight at which they were working was 
raised. 

Then, turning to the officer, he inquired 
why he, too, had not helped, and received 
the indignant reply, “Don’t you know I’m 
the corporal?” ‘Ah, well,’’ said Washing- 
ton, “next time your men are raising so 
heavy a weight, send for your commander- 
in-chief’’; and he rode off, leaving the cor- 
poral dumfounded.—White’s School Manage- 
ment. 


“Johnnie, if I give you twopence and your 
father gave you threepence, how much 
would you have?” ‘‘Seven,’’ promptly re- 
plied Johnnie. “You can’t have under- 
stood me, Johnnie. Now, listen, and I will 
repeat the question, If I give you twopence 
and your father gave you threepence, how 
much would you have?” ‘‘Seven,” said 
Johnnie again. “I am surprised at you, 
Johnnie,” said the teacher, ‘‘ How on earth 
would you have seven?” ‘‘I got two in my 
pocket,”’ said Johnnie. 
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The Gothenburg System. 


BY REV. JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 


The merits and demerits of the Scandi- 
navian method for the municipalization of 
the sale of liquor have been acrimoniously 
debated for some years. ‘The opinions even 
of fair-minded people interested in temper- 
ance reform, have radically differed on this 
subject. After much reading of the state- 
ments from both sides and with an earnest 
desire to make a fair presentation of the ex- 
act facts, I wish briefly to deseribe the 
present situation. 

The advocates of the system make the 
following claims in its behalf:— 

(1) The liquors sold are pure, as all 
temptation to adulterate them is removed. 

(2) The city shops (called Bolags in 
Sweden and Samlags in Norway), where 
liquors are sold, are clean, orderly, and free 
from vicious associations. 

(3) The system prevents all illegal selling, 
putting an end to “blind tigers” and ‘‘boot- 
legging.” 

(4) The local company of respectable 
citizens carrying on the Hquor business in 
any community has no interest in increas- 
ing the amount sold, being paid only a fixed 
percentage on the capital invested, all 
other gains going to the public treasury. 
This is claimed to be a decided advantage 
over the common saloon, where the greed of 
the bar-tender very naturally seeks to in- 
duce customers to drink ro excess. 

(5) Another great advantage claimed for 
the system is that by it an end is put to the 
corrupting influence of the liquor trade upon 
politics. 

(6) By this system the profits of the 
trade are made to serve the whole commu- 
nity: the evil habit of a few is compelled to 
do good to all. 

(7) The results of a generation show, so 
it is claimed, that both the quantity of 
liquors used per capita and the amount 
of crime committed in these countries have 
greatly decreased. 

Surely, this is a long and impressive list 
of merits. But do the facts support these 
claims? 

Let us first consider the last advantage 
claimed for the system. ‘The truth is that 
over sixty years ago there was a great tem- 
perance uprising in Sweden, and in 1855 
(some ten years before the Gothenburg sys- 
tem was started) a parish local option law 
was passed, by which by vote of the people 
the sale of liquor was at once stopped in 
2,000 of the 2,400 local districts of the coun- 
try (many of the remaining 400 have since 
stopped the trade). The gains for sobriety 
were immediate, long before the Bolag came 
into existence. Moreover, the system itself 
has never been applied to more than about 
one-fifth of the Swedish population. Ob- 
viously, the decrease at that time in the use 
of liquor cannot be attributed to the Bolag. 
It must be remembered in this connection 
that Sweden now consumes (in spite of the 
non-sale in the parishes) nearly a gallon 
more liquor per capita than Great Britain. 
The death-rate from alcoholism in Stock- 
holm is the greatest in the world. Such 
facts do not commend the system. 

Take now the matter of crime. When 
the system was put in force, about 1865, a 
radical change was made in the law govern- 
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ing the arrests for drunkenness. Previously 
the peace-officer had been given two-thirds 
of the fine for making the arrest. This 
policy naturally led to many abuses. When 
the law was repealed, these arrestssuddenly 
decreased, making this apparent decline in 
crime due to the new Bolags, which had 
had nothing to do with this result. And 
yet learned writers have made much of this 
circumstance. ‘Their conclusion in this re- 
spect is wholly erroneous. 

Again, in the cities which have the sys- 
tem, crimes and the arrests for drunkenness 
have increased faster than the population. 
Gothenburg to-day is itself over five times 
as drunken as London. In Bergen and 
Christiania (Norway) the convictions for 
drunkenness are respectively 30 and 57 
per thousand annually. In English cities 
of similar class, Hull and Liverpool, they 
are 13 and 11. In Stockholm the cases of 
drunkenness are about twice what they were 
(in proportion to population) in the dozen 
years before the system was established in 
1877. In spite of the general abstinence of 
the people in the rural districts it is esti- 
mated that there are 50,000 drunkards at 
present in Sweden, one to every 14 men. 
Surely, the system has not been a panacea. 

Let us now consider briefly some of the 
other claims. That in reference to the 
purity of liquors sold needs no special atten- 
tion. They cannot be rendered harmless 
by being sold in pure form by the city. 
People often talk as though the only injury 
arises from adulteration. But the purest 
liquor is a poison so far as it contains alco- 
hol. No ordinary adulteration can make it 
worse than the alcohol in it. As a matter 
of fact, the evidence shows that adulteration 
of liquors is common in Norway and Sweden. 
Whether more or less than elsewhere, it is 
impossible to determine. But this much 
is evident: the system in practice does not 
insure purity. 

Is the Bolag free from certain evils in- 
herent in the saloon? ‘Theoretically, ‘‘ Yes.” 
But, practically, ‘‘No.’”’ ‘The stipulations of 
the law are violated there just as our laws 
prohibiting Sunday sales are constantly 
violated with us. 

Again, does the disinterested municipal 
liquor-shop prevent illegal selling,—‘‘blind 
tigers’? ‘The testimony is conclusive that 
such is not the case. No better authority 
can be cited than Dr. Schaffenberg, who 
writes, “It has been proved that there 
were more illegal sales in Frederickstad 
after the re-establishment of the Samlag in 
1904 than in 1903, when it was closed.” 
The same is true in many other places, 
testifies the eminent scientist, Prof. Harold 
Westergaard of the University of Copen- 
hagen, The leading dailies in their large 
cities constantly refer to reports and ar- 
rests in connection with “‘blind tigers,” of 
infinite variety: even women are frequently 
arrested for such illegal selling. 

Is it true that by this system the sale of 
liquors is made purely disinterested, so that 
the ‘‘trade’’ has no temptation to increase 
the amount used? In theory, ‘“‘Yes”’; but, 
in practice, most emphatically “No!’’ On 
this point no end of testimony is at hand, 
similar to the following statement by Oskar 
Eklund, M.P. from Steckholm: ‘The 
Gothenburg system has never become in 
practice what it was in principle. It almost 
immediately degenerated into a common 
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monetary business, and the warmth of its 
advocates for the promotion of temperance 
and morality dropped down to zero.” 
Mr. Edwin A. Pratt, a fair and careful in- — 
vestigator, declares, (“Liquor Problem in 
Scandinavia’’), that the company formed to 
manage the trade in liquors is no more 
philanthropic in its motive than an English — 
brewery. : 
Doés the Gothenburg system take the 
corrupting influence of brewery and dis- 
tillery out of politics? Its advocates so 
claim. Theoretically, the companies, who 
operate the Bolags, and turn its profits 
above a certain percentage over to the city, 
are disinterested gentlemen who never lift 
their fingers to shape the political policy 
of the town. But the very privilege which 
they enjoy gives them an influence in pol- | 
itics which is often corruptly used. ‘This is — 
a notorious fact. It could hardly be other- © 
wise, the business being what it is and 
human nature being what it is. A trade 
lying on the border-line of crime and vice 
could hardly fail to have a demoralizing 


'influence upon those engaged in it. This is 


one of the distinct evils of the system. It 
necessarily tends to dechristianize every 
Christian having stock in such a company. 
His profits from drink make him tolerant of 
the evils of drinking. 

Just here an important point remains to 
be considered. Is it an advantage to have 
the profits of an evil custom turned to the 
service of the whole community? Is it not, 
instead, an unmixed evil to bribe the public 
conscience to condone that evil just because 
its profits lessen personal taxes and support 
public institutions? It creates a situation 
which says to a man, If you will let me en- 
gage in this evil business, I will pay half 
your taxes and build better school-houses 
for your children. This is nothing but the 
service of the devil under the livery of 
heaven. Is it well, for instance, to make 
the score of boys and girls who line the desk 
of the public library feel that they can have 
one more book a week because their father 
drank a lot of liquor in a municipal grog- 
shop? Is not that a most demoralizing 
situation? Consider what might have been 
if these fathers had not been there. None 
would have been drunk, None would have 
beaten wife or child. None would have gone 
home empty-handed to a needy family on 
Saturday night. All would have been able 
to buy better clothes and more books for 
their own children. A small part of the 
money wasted at the Bolags would have 
given the community greater benefits than 
come from such profits. The arrangement 
is as wasteful economically as it is ethically 
demoralizing. 

The Rt. Hon. John Burns, no temperance 
fanatic, has hit the nail squarely on the 
head in these forcible words: ‘City owner- 
ship of public houses [saloons]—the Go- 


| thenburg system—will elevate drinking into 


a civic virtue, boozing will be a test of 
local patriotism, and work-people will drink 
their village into a free library or a park by 
a process that will land many in the hos- 
pital, some into jail, a great number into 
asylums, all into misery, and send not a 
few into the cemetery!” 

A fact of great significance in this connec- 
tion is this: While this system is being heart- 
ily advocated in our own land, the senti- 
ment in Scandinavia is turning rapidly 


against it. The strict temperance people 
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‘of those countries have never approved of 
Bolag or Samlag. Three years ago in 
- Sweden, during a notable strike, 55 per cent. 
of the voters declared for prohibition,— 
surely, a severe condemnation. ‘The party 
opposed to this system elected 128 out of 
230 members of the House of Commons: a 
year ago in Sweden, and this majority on 
Nov. 11, 1911, appointed a committee of 
eleven members to investigate the growing 
evils of the present system and to suggest 
improvements, especially local option for 
cities. These facts prove that the Bolag 
is not considered a success by a majority of 
the people at home. Ata great meeting re- 
cently held in Stockholm to memorialize 
‘the king in reference to the increasing 
drunkenness in the city (in spite of the 
Bolags) Rev. S. Heuman, chaplain to the 
king, said among other things, “‘The whole 
population is thus becoming poisoned by 
alcohol.” Surely, we would better shun 
a system that is so condemned at home. 
At the International Anti-alcohol Congress 
held a few years ago in Stockholm the 
' Gothenburg system was the subject of a 
searching discussion. The weight of testi- 
mony was decidedly against the Bolag. 
There is no toom here for even the briefest 
summary of that debate. But these testi- 
monies are typical: Prof. August Ljungren, 
after pointing out that modern science 
recognizes no so-called moderate use of 
liquors containing a poison like alcohol, 
said, ‘‘Every system which overlooks this 
fact (as the Gothenburg does) is doomed to 
failure.’ The eminent Swedish sociologist, 
Prof. G. Von Koch, stated: ‘‘I held for many 
years that the Gothenburg system was 
based on a sound principle, but the more 
I have studied the question the more de- 
cidedly have I come to the conclusion that 
in practice it works out altogether badly.” 
Many others have likewise been obliged to 
_ change their opinions for the same reasons. 
Finally, Prof. August Forel, formerly of the 
University of Ziirich, a veteran among scien- 
tific advocates of temperance, used these 
significant words: ‘’That the Gothenburg 
system in Sweden is bad, we have all seen, 
and it is confessed on all sides. How can 
alcohol be fought as long as the community 
or stock companies are interested in its 
_sale?”’ Yes, indeed, how can it be success- 
fully fought? That simple question demon- 
strates the fatal weakness of the system. 


The Fishermen of Gloucester. 


Every August a little company of sad- 
faced men and women and curious summer 
boarders gathers in Gloucester to take part 
in a ceremony such as can be witnessed 
nowhere else in the United States. Only 
in the fishing villages of St. Pierre or 
Northern France or Newfoundland do people 
come together for the same purpose, for it 
is the annual memorial service for the deep- 


_ sea fishermen who have perished at sea dur- 


ing the year. Last year forty-seven names 
were read, fewer, it was said, than in pre- 


_ vious years, and after children had strewed 


flowers upon the receding tide twelve young 


widows went home with the dread which 


dwells always in the hearts of wives of 


fishermen come to full realization. 
_ The year before there were sixty-two 
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names, and during the last ten years the 
names of more than six hundred Gloucester 
fishermen have been read at these services. 
Not more than six thousand men go ‘“‘out 
from Gloucester’’ to the deep-sea fisheries, 
and so the loss was one in ten. In time of 
war such a loss would fill the land with 
mourning; but in Gloucester it is simply 
counted the cost of a peaceful industry 
which, if we are to have sea-fish toeat, 
must be carried on while men have the 
hardihood to accept the odds.—The Survey. 


Che Cnitarian fellowship for 
Social Justice. 


Misrepresentation of Socialism. 


Socialism is now much under discussion. 
It is rapidly spreading throughout the coun- 
try, and its teachings are the subject of fre- 
quent debate. It is highly desirable that 
those who seek to interpret its theoretical 
and practical positions should know what 
they are approving or criticising. I make 
this remark in view of the letter on “ Social- 
ism in California,’ published in the Christian 
Register of July 11. Three statements in 
that letter belong to the list of “things that 
ain’t so.” The writer says that Socialists 
accept as their “fundamental tenet that no 
man has any right to the independent use 
of any of the products of his thought or in- 
dustry’’; again, ‘‘that in the race of life no 
man or group of men shall come out first,— 
all must hit the tape at precisely the same 
instant’; and that “Socialism, at bottom, 
is the cry of the distressed, the overburdened, 
the slow, the incapable in life.’’ 

These statements, one and all, completely 
misrepresent Socialism, which does not take 
away individuality or personal property, 
which does not demand that all men shall 
have the same abilities and produce the same 
results, and which is not an attempt to better 
their position on the part of the unsuccessful 
and incompetent. Socialism is a scientific 
attempt to reconstruct society on the basis of 
giving to all men and women the right to use 
the great natural resources of the world. 
Negatively, it rejects the present system of 
allowing the monopolization of those re- 
sources on the part of individuals and cor- 
porations. Affirmatively, it asserts that 
the making those resources applicable to 
the needs of all who live can be secured only 
by the social ownership and control of those 
resources on which all alike are dependent. 

I open one of the most recent of books, 
“Socialism and the Great State,’ the first 
essay in which is by H. G. Wells, widely 
known as an interpreter of Socialism. ‘The 
following is one of his paragraphs, in which 
he emphasizes the freedom which he regards 
as an essential part of the Great State he 
describes: ‘‘I would like to underline in the 
most emphatic way that it is possible to have 
this Great State, essentially socialistic, own- 
ing and running the land and all the great 
public services, sustaining everybody in ab- 
solute freedom at a certain minimum of 
comfort and well-being, and still leaving 
most of the interests, amusements, and 
adornments of the individual life, and all 
sorts of collective concerns, social and politi- 
cal discussion, religious worship, philosophy, 
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and the like to the free personal initiatives 
of entirely unofficial people.” 

I open another book published within a 
month or two, namely, John Spargo’s “‘ Ap- 
plied Socialism,’ and I find a whole chapter 
devoted to showing that Socialists do not 
propose to restrict freedom or to ask of all 
persons the same results of human ability. 
In an extended chapter on ‘‘ Personal Liberty 
in the Socialist State,’ Mr. Spargo says: 
‘“We have already seen that Socialism does 
not involve the suppression of private prop- 
erty and individual initiative and enterprise; 
that the principal forms of property and in- 
dustry to be socialized are those which now 
involve the dependence of the many on the 
few. We have seen, too, that state owner- 
ship is not the only form of socialization 
compatible with the Socialist ideal, that 
voluntary co-operation may well have an 
important place in the Socialist state. Fi- 
nally, we have seen that the political basis of 
Socialist society must be democratic; that 
the state will have only such powers as the 
majority of its citizens confer upon it.” 

Whoever is willing to read understandingly 
will at once see that the statements from 
California which I have quoted are not jus- 
tified. The writer would do well carefully to 
study Socialism before he writes again on 
the subject. If Socialism is not worthy of 
such study, it should not be discussed. Mis- 
representation, whether the result of igno- 
rance or malicious intent, does not promote 
good understanding and the arrival at con- 
clusions which will stand the test of time. 
“Speak the truth, and shame the Devil,” is 
an old saying which may well be taken to 
heart by all writers and speakers, 


GEORGE WILLIS CooKH. 


The communication from Rey. Arthur 
Maxson Smith, in your issue of July 11, 
calls for some criticism on the part of one 
who is a Socialist and who has had some ex- 
perience in municipal administration. 

Your correspondent should be criticted 
on the score of ignorance (I may not believe 
it wilful misrepresentation) of Socialist tenets, 
when he says, “Its fundamental tenet, .. . 
that no man has any right to the independent 
use of any of the products of his thought 
and industry, lays the axe to the very roots 
of human nature.” 

Socialism has no such tenet, and Mr, 
Smith is challenged to quote from any plat- 
form declaration of the party, or from the 
works of any of the standard Socialist writers, 
in verification of his statement that we So- 
cialists do hold that tenet. ‘The fundamen- 
tal tenet of Socialism is that every man who 
by his creative labor, whether by hand or 
by brain, has produced any useful article, 
should be able to enjoy the full social value 
of such socially useful labor. In order to 
justify interest or its kindred forms of ex- 
ploitation, rent and profit, Mr. Smith will 
have to prove to Socialists that the interest- 
getter has, by his own socially useful labor 
of hand or brain, created the interest he re- 
ceives, and, Mr. Smith thinks, he should be 
allowed to use independently. 

Mr. Smith cannot prove such a proposi- 
tion. The interest which is enriching a 
small minority of the human race to-day 
comes not out of the useful—socially useful 
—labor of the interest-getters, but out of the 
unpaid socially useful labor of hundreds of 
thousands of men, women, and children 
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who belong to the great majority of the 
human family. What the interest-getter 
enjoys is the right to the independent use 
of the products of the thought and industry of 
other people,—people who have not received 
and do not receive a socially equivalent 
value for their useful labor. Our present 
social system allows the interest-getter thus 
to live, without useful labor, off the unre- 
quited useful labors of these toiling and op- 
pressed hundreds of thousands. 

Socialists propose another system. We 
propose collective ownership and democratic 
administration of the tools and other means 
necessary to the production and distribution 
of the useful things that are social necessi- 
ties. We propose a society in which none 
may live without performing socially use- 
ful labor, in which none may live off the un- 
paid labor of other people. 

In this proposed world, instead of the 
dead-level equality which Mr. Smith sees 
looming up like men as trees walking, so to 
speak, we should have an equality of oppor- 
tunity such as mankind has never yet known, 
and the development, under such freedom 
and equality of opportunity, of a far greater 
variety and a far loftier quality of individ- 
uality than is possible under the existing 
system of class rule and class exploitation. 

The Socialists do not advocate the dead- 
level equality to which Mr. Smith addresses 
his criticism. On the contrary, this absurd 
theory has its inception in the minds of 
“half-baked’’ non-Socialists, who seem in- 
competent to conceive of any other alter- 
native to the existing social order than an 
artificial, prison-like levelling down of hu- 
manity under the tyrannic power of a State. 
Socialists do not advocate, nor do their tenets, 
lead to, such absurd conclusions. Our tenets, 
logically carried out, lead to democracy, not 
to oligarchic rule. They lead away from 
the present form of political government and 
class rule and to industrial democracy. 

Industrial democracy implies the aboli- 
tion of economic classes, because it means 
the abolition of the private ownership and 
control of the economic tools for the produc- 
tion of social necessities on which social 
classes and the oligarchic rule of classes are 
founded. In such a society, man will be 
esteemed and socially honored for his social 
efficiency and worth, and not because of his 
economic sticcess as a piratical exploiter, 
for his own benefit, of the industry and 
thought of useful workers, as is the case 
to-day. 

As to what Mr. Smith writes about So- 
cialists in political office, he is drawing too 
general conclusions from rather provincial 
data. If he will investigate more widely, 
he will find that Socialist administrations 
have conspicuously demonstrated superior 
business efficiency in the administration 
of municipal affairs. In my own city, Butte, 
Mont., we have lowered the municipal in- 
debtedness, given more public improvements, 
reduced the ratio of sickness and death 
given employment to more workers, cut out 
all unnecessary salaried officials, eliminated 
grafting of every sort from every department 
of the city government, separated the liquor 
traffic from sex traffic, broken up the wine- 
room evil, ceased from exacting monthly 
tribute from the fallen women, and at the 
same time we have conducted the city’s 
business at a lower cost than has been done 
in the last eight preceding years. 
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Mr. Smith should “wise up” on Socialism 
and Socialists before he tackles the subject 


again, Lewis J. DuNcAN. 
Burtre, Mont. 


A Campanile for Hingham, 


In that gradual change of New England 
towns from self-sufficing communities to resi- 
dential suburbs has been wrought a corre- 
sponding change in the town life. From a 
neighborhood in which all the families were 
acquainted intimately, considerably inter- 
married, and nearly all descended from the 
line of the old settlers, these towns have de- 
veloped into withdrawing spots for business 
men and their families, strangers to the town 
and its ways, necessarily too preoccupied 
to possess themselves of much of the town’s 
history and often unacquainted with one 
another. What had formerly been a big 
friendly town family promises to be split up 
into “sets.” With these new inhabitants 
come also our newer Americans, the indus- 
trious and genial Irish, the sturdy Nova 
Scotians, the thrifty Italians and the Scandi- 
navians with their long traditions of industry 
and fine personal character,—all quite as good 
material for citizenship as the venetian 
Yankee, and often better. 

But in these old towns a valuable tradi- 
tion, which stands in some jeopardy, is cer- 
tainly worth the transmission which becomes 
increasingly difficult as the character of the 
population changes: it is the tradition of the 
founders who gave up convenience, safety, 
comfort, estates, and even wealth, for that 
incredible motive,—a principle. That men 
once lived to whom an idea of righteousness 
was more than “‘success in business,” that 
these were the men who founded this indus- 
trial system under which we live, is a fact 
certainly worth transmitting. 

The foregoing is a bit of contemporary his- 
tory in which the town of Hingham has 
shared. Hingham wishes to commemorate, 
quite as much as the founders themselves, 
the spirit which led them, between 1633 and 
1637 to settle on the shore of Bare Cove. 
The question was how to determine on a 
memorial which should be a finished thing, 
not a continual expense, yet one which could 
take its place livingly as a part of the com- 
munity life. Hingham’s answer to this is a 
peal of bells hung in a tower on the hill be- 
hind the old Ship Church. Of the voice 
which this chime may have in the life of the 
town and countryside, let Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish, minister of the First Parish in Hing- 
ham, with whom the project originated, have 
the explaining word :— 


“Tt is desirable and it is fitting that the 
memorial should consist of a chime of bells 
hung in a suitable tower. The tower and 
bells would be indestructible. They would 
endure for centuries. They would serve, 
not for a few years only, but for many years 


,|to come, from generation to generation, 


Bells so hung in Europe centuries ago are 
now in service. It would be difficult indeed, 
if not impossible, to find a form of memorial 
so permanent and so serviceable. 

“The strongest recommendation for this 
form of memorial is its capacity to serve this 
and coming generations. Such a memorial 
to sturdy men should not be dumb. It 
should speak, It should speak not alone to 
antiquaries who might seek memorial in- 
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scriptions in secluded places. 
in their homes. 


message as can no other form of memorial. 
“On All Souls’ Day and Memorial Day let 


the bells ring their hymns of commemoration. — 


Let them ring out the old year and ring in 
the new. On national holidays let them 
ring patriotic hymns. On occasions of na- 
tional sorrow, should such come to us, let 
them speak in solemn dirge and hymns of 
faith. Let them ring joyfully on Christmas 
Eve. On Easter morning let them proclaim 
man’s great faith in immortality. On Sun- 
day mornings, before the church bells call 
men to their several places of worship, let 
the great familiar hymns tell the unity of 
faith that underlies all our diversity of inter- 
pretation; let them speak the courage and 
perseverarice-and immortality taught by all 
the churches. On Sunday evenings, when 
the sun is setting, let the bells carry to the 
people on the harbor and in their homes the 
remembrance of high and holy things. Thus 
the bells would honor those who are gone. 
They would speak to those who are living 
and to those who are yet to come.” 


Six architects offered their services for the 


design and erection of the tower. A compe- 


tition was arranged, and the winner was, by 
common consent, Mr. William Roger Greeley 
of Lexington. His tower, as it stands com- 
pleted on the hill beside the old burying- 
ground, is a simple, dignified brick pile, with 
its tall wall spaces agreeably relieved and 


diversified by the treatment by division into 
panels carried up into the shuttered arches. 


of the belfry. Dutch brick has been used 
in the construction, and, although even in its 
raw newness it has a certain warm tone, this 
will be improved by the process of weather- 
ing and the planting of ivies and creepers by 
which’ such a structure is wooed into harmony 
with its surroundings. A graceful detail is 
the pair of H’s in faint bluish brick, one on 


each side of the door, denoting the twinship | 


of the English and American Hinghams. 
On the ground floor are the memorial tab- 


lets (for the present in oak, until the building — 
committee can obtain funds for bronze), the 


book of the donors, containing about 3,500 


names, and the customary visitors’ registry 


book. 
A short stair leads to a second room, di- 


rectly under the floor on which the bell-ringers 


will work. ‘This room is to have a character 
yet more intimate of the town’s history as 


commemorating the life and services of Rev. _ 


Peter Hobart, who led out the settlers from 
old Hingham and ministered to them for a 
generous term of years in this western wil- 
derness. The memorial tablet will be fixed 
directly over the tiny fireplace which is set 
into one angle of the walls, and between the 
fireplace and tablet will be the inscription in 
small lettering — 


“Here shall the light of menor be 


kindled.” 

The table which is to occupy the side 
of this room has been built by Mr. William 
Hobart of Kansas, a man now eighty-four 
years old and ninth in descent from Peter 
Hobart of Hingham, Mass. And the table 
is built of branch walnut from the town of 


Hobart, Wis., which was founded by the 


father of Mr. William Hobart. 
The “‘mounting stone,” a gift from Hing- 
ham, England, to the Massachusetts Hing- 
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It should tell 
its message to living men on the streets and _ 
The bells can speak this © 
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ham, about which much has been heard and 
written, will be placed in the ground floor 
room. 

The rest of the tower is given over to its 
chimes and their apparatus, for the bells are 
to be hung both to swing as a ‘‘peal”’ in the 
English manner and to be tolled or played 
by the ordinary American method of the 
ropes attached to a keyboard of levers. 

The location of the tower and bells is a 
peculiarly happy one,—on a low hill between 
the sheltered waters of Hingham Bay and the 
amphitheatrical rim of low wooded hills 
which encircles the broad rich alluvial plain 
over which Hingham—or ‘“‘the Hinghams” 
—is spread. Those who have studied the 
relation of chimes to topography know that 
half of their effectiveness depends on the 
acoustic properties of, we may say, the cir- 
eumjacent land. And it is clear that the 
configuration of land, water, and hills about 
Hingham will permit the bells to be heard 
over an area six miles in diameter, including 
the harbor and the more populous portions 
of the town. It is peculiarly fitting that the 
founders of Hingham should be remembered 
in this grateful, graceful, and impressive 
manner; and it is also a peculiarly happy 
fortune that a chime of bells should be hung 
where their voices can peal out over the roll- 
ing richness and mild beauty of Hingham’s 
hills and plains. More eloquent than all 
queries as to the “practical’’ value of such a 
monument will be the living voices of the 
bells, sounding that note of worship and that 
hallow of memory without which this ‘‘ prac- 
tical” life is meaningless and vain.—The 
Boston Transcript. 


Dr. Eliot in Japan. 


On July 2 Dr. Charles W. Eliot and his 
party were the guests of the Japan Unitarian 
Association in Tokyo, which held a reception 
in his honor. On his arrival he was met at 
the Imperial Hotel by Dr. Clay MacCauley, 
who accompanied him to Unity Hall and in- 
troduced him to the audience. 

Dr. Eliot stood beside Prof. Uchigasaki, 
who acted as interpreter. He outlined the 
aim and principles of Unitarians, and en- 
couraged his hearers to co-operate for the 
furtherance of the movement in Japan. He 
referred to the movement against slavery as 
having been started and strongly supported 
by the Unitarians. He was glad to mention 
the immortal names of Dr. Channing and 
Theodore Parker, whose pictures hang on 
these walls, as being associated with the 
movement, The speaker also exhorted Uni- 
tarians to continue to represent freedom of 
thought. 

He remarked that Unitarian thought is 
not that of a fixed creed, but of an advancing 
faith along with progressive philosophy and 
science. He was happy to say that the Uni- 
tarian Association has never lost this prin- 
ciple, but developed it gradually. He con- 
gratulated himself upon having been borna 
Unitarian and lived and worked a Unitarian, 
and he said he would also die a Unitarian. 
Dr. Eliot was of opinion that the Unitarian 
Association is an organization of truth, 
based on the simplest form of religion. ‘‘Go 
back to the simplest form of religion,’’ he 
said. ‘‘God is father, man brother, and 
Jesus the supreme leader of man.” This is 
the principle which the Association sets forth. 
He also thinks the religion of Unitarians, 
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though simple, has great power. He ex- 
plained the term ‘‘ Unitarian,” which, though 
first used as representing a man that stood 
against ‘‘Trinitarian,” now means one who 
seeks to develop an influential ‘ unit-organi- 
zation” for the welfare of mankind. The 
Unitarians are looking with patient hope for 
the complete spiritual freedom and progress 
of mankind and their happier life. 


Post-office Mission. 


I have received requests from ministers 
with whom I am in correspondence for the 
following books: The ‘‘ Works of Channing” 
in one volume; any of the works of Francis 
Parkman;. Motley’s ‘United Netherlands,” 
these histories for use with classes, 

If any one has a good second-hand copy 
of any one of these books to give away, please 
address me as below. 

N.B.—Do not send the book to me,as that 
entails two packings and two sendings. 

(Miss) L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Coolidge Point, Magnolia, Mass. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


The Weirs Institute. 


The last of the three summer Institutes 
will begin on next Sunday, August 4, at 
The Weirs. As most of our readers know, 
this New Hampshire resort is situated at 
the southern extremity and outlet of Lake 
Winnepesaukee, “The Smile of the Great 
Spirit,” It is also well known that The 
Weirs was the scene of great gatherings of 
Unitarians in former years. The revival 
of these meetings is an experiment being 
tried this year. Indications point to a satis- 
factory attendance, and the program an- 
nounced promises well for the quality of the 
meetings. 

Two kinds of meetings will go on simul- 
taneously at The Weirs, comparable to those 
of the first and those of the second week at 
the Shoals. Each forenoon there will be 
a Sunday School Institute, at which Mrs. 
Barney, State supervisor of Universalist 
Sunday-schools in Massachusetts, will lect- 
ure upon practical questions in religious 
education, and Mr. Lawrance will give 
expository readings from Genesis, Isaiah, 
and the Acts. There will also be daily con- 
ferences, at which problems of management 
and teaching will be discussed. 

The program for afternoons, evenings, and 
Sundays, is diversified, and will introduce 
pertinent topics presented by well-known 
speakers. Full announcement of these has 
already been made in these columns, so that 
it is necessary here only to remind our friends 
that the time for The Weirs Meetings has 
arrived. It is through such meetings as 
these that our isolated workers come to know 
each other, catch the inspiration of high 
fellowship, and gain useful hints from ex- 
perienced leaders. Teachers and other 
church workers can ill afford to lose these 
opportunities to prepare for better work, and 
churches could hardly make a better invest- 
ment than to make it possible for their 
ministers and other workers to attend. 
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The headquarters for the meetings will 
be at Hotel Weirs, where special rates have 
been secured. 

ANNOUNCEMENT, 

We are pleased to announce the appoint- 
ment of Rev. Florence Buck of Alameda, 
Cal., as a field secretary in the Department 
of Religious Education. Miss Buck is widely 
known as a successful minister, a clear thinker, 
and a forceful speaker. She has long been 
especially interested and active in Sunday- 
school work. Requests for her services, 
which are freely offered to churches, schools, 
Alliances, and conferences, should be ad- 
dressed to the secretary of this Department. 
Miss Buck will be on duty from October 1. 
Dr. Starbuck begins a month earlier. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 
Young People’s Day at The Weirs. 


As noted before in this column, there will 
be meetings set apart for the young people 
of our denomination during the week of The 
Weirs Summer Meetings, August 4-11, in- 
clusive. 

Friday, August 9, will be Young People’s 
Day, when an attractive program will be 
in order, the speakers being Rev. Dudley H. 
Ferrell, the president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union; Hon. Sanford Bates, a 
former vice-president; and Mr. Percy A. 
Atherton, one of the earlier presidents. The 
committee in charge has been at considerable 
pains to secure the speakers that would best 
represent our cause and its ideals, and it is 
hoped the attendance may prove all that is 
anticipated. The management has every 
reason to expect an attendance of a hundred 
or more, and everything looks propitious for 
an enjoyable and profitable week. We 
trust our young people may also rally in 
good numbers on Friday. 

Those young people who are teachers or 
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Sunday-school workers, and who were™un- 
able to attend the Isles of Shoals Sunday 
School Institute, would do well to avail 
themselves of this privilege at The Weirs 
Meetings. It would be an investment well 
worth the while, as all who were at the Shoals 
Institute can ably testify. 

Trains for The Weirs, N.H., via Nashua, 
Manchester, and Concord, leave the North 
Station Boston, at 6.14, 9.30, and 10 A.M, 

Returning, Jeave The Weirs at 7.02 P.M., 
arriving in Boston at 10.25. Mileage books 
are the best to use, the fare being $4.36, al- 
though excursion tickets for the round trip 
may be purchased for $4.70. 

Various kinds of accommodations may be 
obtained, and rooms for the week may be 
procured where opportunity may be had for 
light housekeeping. Applications for rooms 
at the hotel should be made through Mr. 
James E. Odlin, ro Central Square, Lynn 
Mass. 

Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, the treasurer 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, who 
has had the program for the day in charge, 
will be the official representative present on 
Young People’s Day, and especially desires 
to have all the young people make themselves 
known to him as early in the day as possible. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements, 


At the First Parish Church, Beverly, 
Mass., Rev. Abbot Peterson will preach 
Sunday, August 4. 


On August 4, Rev. Charles E. Park will 
preach at the King’s Chapel morning ser- 
vice, at 10.30 o’clock. 


At the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Meeting-house Hill, Sunday, August 4, Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey of Baltimore will preach. 


At the Church of the First Religious So- 
ciety, Newburyport, Mass., Sunday, August 
4, Rev. H. T. Secrist of Meadville, Pa., will 
preach. 


At All Souls’ Church, New York, Fourth 
Avenue and 20th Street, the service, August 
4, will be conducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey 
at II AM. 


At the Arlington Street Church the Sun- 
day morning service, August 4, will be con- 
ducted by Rey. Walter F. Greenman of 
Milwaukee. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, on Sunday, August 4, Rev. 
Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton will preach 
Communion after morning service. 


At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., Rev. William Wallace 
Fenn, D.D., Dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School, will preach Sunday, August 4. 


Churches. 


Asupy, Mass. First Parish Church, Rev. 
Cyrus A. Roys: June 23, was observed as 
Children’s Sunday. ‘The church was dec- 
orated with daisies and beautiful mountain 
laurel, which grows here very abundantly. 
After the voluntary the children marched in, 


‘was present, 
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singing a processional and bringing flowers, 
which they laid before the altar. Included 
in the service were two choruses by the 
school, and three solos by as many young 
ladies. ‘Three little ones were christened in a 
most impressive manner. The address by 
the pastor on “Consider the lilies’ was 
practical and uplifting. A large audience 
The last meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance was held at the parsonage 
with a large attendance on June 28. In- 
stead of the regular programme, Miss Mar- 
garet Roys furnished music and also gave a 
very interesting description of a unique trip 
she took through Humboldt County, Cali- 
fornia, last summer. Mr. Roys read Henry 
Van Dyke’s beautiful poem, ‘“‘God of the 
Open Air.”’ Mrs. M. B. Taylor, who has 
been a most efficient and faithful secretary 
of the Alliance since its formation till the last 


,|annual meeting, was presented with four 


volumes of Dickens’s Works. After the meet- 
ing a social hour with refreshments was en- 
joyed. Rev. C. W. Loomis of the Congre- 
gational church exchanged pulpits with Mr. 
Roys on June 30. 

On July 21 a memorial tablet of bronze, 
which had been placed in the auditorium of 
the church under the auspices of the Women’s 
Alliance and through the contributions of 
his many friends in Ashby and vicinity, was 
dedicated to the memory of Rev. George 
S. Shaw, who for more than forty years was 
its pastor. ‘This date was chosen as pecu- 
liarly fitting from the fact that it was the 
Sunday nearest to “July 20,” when in 1868 
he occupied for the first time the pulpit of 
the First Parish, and also because for many 
years it had been his custom to observe a 
like date as his ‘‘Anniversary.”’ An effort 
was made to acquaint as many of his old 
friends in this section as possible of the 
dedication, and, although the rain kept some 
from responding, a large audience was pres- 
ent, to each of whom was given a lovely white 
lily as they entered the church, as had been 
the practice of Mr. Shaw at his anniversary 
service. The unusually large choir was still 
further augmented by the presence of three 
gentlemen from out of town. After the 
preliminary numbers on the programme and 
the joining of the choir and congregation in 
rendering ‘‘It singeth low,” etc., the au- 
dience remained standing while two little 
girls, dressed in white, mounted some steps, 
and carefully and tenderly unveiled the 
tablet, and the pastor dedicated it in these 
words: ‘In the name of this congregation 
of the people of God, I dedicate this tablet, 
which you have placed here by kindly affec- 
tion to the ‘Loving Remembrance of Rev. 
George S. Shaw, Pastor of First Parish, 
Unitarian Church, 1868 to 1909,’ and I call 
upon you to confirm this dedication by con- 
secration to the aims and purposes to which 
he dedicated his life and services among you, 
and I charge you to preserve it as a loving 
memorial for your children and children’s 
children to the latest generation, that, when 
this house shall have crumbled to dust, what- 
ever house shall succeed it shall receive it 
as the precious memorial of a consecrated 
life.” 

After more music a very helpful and 
inspiring discourse was delivered by the 
pastor from the text, “‘What mean these 
stones?” It was a beautiful and impressive 
service which those present will long remem- 
ber. ; 
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DraAke’s IsuaAND, Mx.—Largely attended 
Unitarian services were held on Sunday even- 
ing at Winneahdin Hall, the summer home — 
of Mr, George F. Sargent. Rev. S. C. Beane, 
Jr., of the South Unitarian Church in Worces- 
ter, was the preacher. Mr. Beane was — 
invited to speak at the meeting in Gillis 
Grove, Drake’s Island, the next Sunday 
afternoon at four o’clock, and he preached 
in the church at Newburyport on the last 
Sunday in July. 


ELizABETH, N.J.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Leif Huseby: The church will reopen on ~ 
September 1. Meanwhile the church kitchen ~ 
is being enlarged. The delightful New Eng- 
land suppers, several having had an attend- 
ance of over ninety, can hereafter be more 
easily managed. Mr. Huseby is doing special 
work at the Summer School at Ann Arbor, y 
Mich, “He has organized a kindergarten tobe 
held in the church, which will open in the 
fall. The Women’s Alliance will reopen 
with an attractive programme and over 
twenty new members. 


ra 


San Dreco, CaL.—Unitarian Society, Rev. 
Clarence J. Harris, pastor: This church will 
close during August, although there is no 
time in this all-the-year-round resort for a 
real vacation. The dull season is from 
May to July, when winter tourists are leay- 
ing and summer tourists are arriving. ‘The 
church reports unusual financial prosperity, 
the financial committee is thoroughly or- 
ganized, and subscriptions are more and 
larger than ever before. Many new members 
are coming to the front in the work, one-half 
of the board of trustees being new members. 
during the present pastorate. Among the ~ 
new families who have joined the church 
are professional men who have come into the 
society to work. In addition to the doctors 
and lawyers is a Congregational minister who 
is now in the Unitarian fellowship. Unity 
House, which was organized by the pastor, 
seems to be supplying a need in furnishing 
a home for working-women. A unique 
organization started by the pastor, of which 
he is president, is the “Joint Committee on | 
Working Girls and Women.” This organiza- 
tion comprises fifteen societies, among which 
are the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Associated Charities, Suffragists, 
King’s Daughters, Ministerial Union, Unity 
House, Socialists, Labor Unions, etc. The 
object is to study into problems affecting 
women workers and to harmonize efforts 


The Children’s | Misaae 


To the Children of the Distitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
epemiey temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


Children cared bs By in private families in close relations 
with the central o: 

Apeticg Hons solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, Reo xa take children to board or free of charge, 

Last year the Mission reached 833 children. 

Num ne children in charge increased 20% 

oemiSr Poona cael ies Baebes 

income an 01 Be 

Bequests and donations from adults mu 

meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
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ics Pastis, f FOSTER BUSH "M.D. 
IRISTOPHER R- ELioT. 
Treasurer, W H. SLOCUM. 
Drecrors: William ar a Mrs. Clara B. Beatl ‘it 
R. Blinn, Maro & Brooks, Allston Gears Mrs. i 
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De Normandie, Charles W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. ges 1. 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Super. 279 Tremont St. 
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in their interests. The most flourishing 
body in the church is the Women’s Alliance, 


mittee in co-operation with the pastor is 
making special effort in calling among par- 
ishioners. The San Diego Union publishes 
the pastor’s sermon weekly, and through 
that he is coming in touch with many people 
outside the church and the city. It is a 
mistaken notion throughout the country that 
San Diego is in the midst of ceaseless labor 
struggles. Those who live here learn most 
about the. conditions from Eastern papers. 
The erroneous statements which have been 
circulated would be humorous, were it not 
for the fact that many take them seriously 
and write for further information. ‘This 
church occupies a most attractive position, 
and through it people can be reached who go 
into all parts of the country. Its doors 
should be open continually. With help from 
outside a larger missionary work could be 
done. No more useful centre of Unitarian- 
ism could be established than one in San 
Diego, where the population is more than 
doubled yearly by tourists. Like the ancient 
church of John’s time, San Diego is never 
cold nor hot. While Easterners swelter, 
men invariably wear overcoats, and, when 
the Easterners freeze, they go in summer 
clothes. In spiritual matters the seasons 
show a tendency to chilliness in summer- 
time. 
Personals. 


The pulpit of the Congregational church of 
Ossipee, N.H., which is without a pastor at 
present, was filled Sunday morning, July 21, 
by Rey. Carl G. Horst of Wollaston, who is 
spending his vacation at his summer home, 
“The Nestledown,” two miles west of the 
village. 


Rev. William S. Key, who has been doing 
such valiant work for our Unitarian cause 
in the preaching circuit established in East- 
etn North Carolina by the National Alliance, 
and whose visit to New England will be re- 
membered by the Alliance branches before 
which he spoke last winter, expects to take 
another trip North next November. He 
will probably reach Boston soon after the 
presidential election, and will be open to en- 
gagements to speak to Alliance, or churches 
during the succeeding three or four weeks. 
He especially desires opportunities to speak 


on behalf of the two admirable little schools 


at Shelter Neck and Swansboro, which have 
grown out of the circuit work. Mr. Key 
has a most interesting and inspiring story 
to tell, and is cordially recommended to our 
churches. Societies desiring to make ap- 
pointments to have him address them are 
asked to communicate with Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


A National Department in China. 


The Republic of China is not yet a year 
old, yet it has already established a national 
Department of Health. The United States 

_of America is 136 years old, and is still dis- 


cussing the question. Dr. W. W. Peter, Medi- 


1 


ical Missionary located at Shanghai, China, 


Zs discusses some of the health problems of 
_ China in a recent number of The Journal 


of the American Medical Association. He 


The Christian Register 


says: “Two thousand, miles, 20,000,000 
people, 200 cities—and not one sewer! ‘This, 
in brief, is a summary of a trip into the 
interior of China.’’ Congestion, it seems, 
is one of the important problems in China. 
Viewed from the top of a city wall, nothing 
can be seen from wall to wall but house-tops. 
There are no play-grounds, parks, or wide 
streets. Trees are the exception; streets 
are very narrow, five feet is considered an 
ample width for an alley; ten feet is quite 
a street, and a fifteen-foot wide thoroughfare 
is regarded as a boulevard. There are no 
yards; houses and shops open directly on the 
street; paving is practically unknown, and 
ten people often occupy quarters barely large 
enough for two. During the three hundred 
years of Manchu government, nothing was 
done to safeguard the public health. There 
are no quarantine laws, no hospitals, no 
methods of controlling epidemics, no health 
regulations, and no health officers. With 
the exception of medical missionaries and a 
few recent graduates of American and 
European schools, there are no physicians 
in the modern sense. But the change has 
already begun. The new republican govern- 
ment has just completed the organization 
of a national Department of Health. Dr. 
Lin Boon Keng of Shanghai has been ap- 
pointed as its head. A knowledge of the 
possibilities and value of modern scientific 
medicine is rapidly spreading among the 
people. While the recent revolution seri- 
ously interfered with the hospitals and work 
of the medical missionaries, there are to-day 
eight large union medical schools, manned 
principally by American and English phy- 
sicians. ‘‘Once the Chinese mind acquires 
a full understanding of modern science,” 
says Dr. Peter, “the benefits will affect 
not only China, but the rest of the world also. 
Her health problems will increasingly become 
world problems: her ships manned by her 
crews will carry her products to the doors 
of all nations. Will they also carry her 
diseases?’”’ 


The Origin of Sunday-schools. 


The Hertfordshire Reporter recalls the 
origin of Sunday-schools, and the sharp 
contrast in their organization a hundred 
years ago and to-day. In 1808 the Royston 
scholars had to attend at nine o’clock till 
eleven, and then attend church; return 
to school at two o’clock, attend church at 
three o’clock, and “return from church to 
school, and continue there till between five 
and six o’clock.”’ To-day this sounds rather 
strange, but it was a moderate demand com- 
pared with some earlier Sunday - schools. 
Observe, they then taught elementary educa- 
tion. The Hoddesdon children were required 
to appear in the school-room at eight o’clock 
in the morning in the summer months 
and at nine in winter; and again both in 
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summer and winter at half-past two o’clock, 
“with clean face and hands, hair combed, 
and decently clothed according to the 
abilities of their parents; to proceed to church, 
and from thence to school, there to remain 
receiving instruction till six o’clock in the 
evening.’ here was a further rule requir- 
ing those who came late to wear a mark, 
inscribed “idle boy” (or girl) ‘in large 
letters during church, and the whole or 
part of the school time.” Children behav- 
ing badly had to wear a ‘‘mark of naughty 
boy or girl.”” As for the teaching and its 
rewards, “the teachers shall receive one 
shilling per score, and have an assistant 
when the number requires it.”” But it was 
a beginning, and contained within it the 
greater possibilities which generations of 
devoted teachers have had the happiness 
of realizing. 


Dere and Chere. 


Three hundred and sixty Harvard students 
have been definitely engaged weekly in regu- 
lar social service work, while the number at 
Yale is but ten smaller. Ambherst and 
Dartmouth work through their student 
deputations which go to the outlying towns 
for week-ends, make themselves agreeable 
to the boys and young men in natural ways 
on Saturday afternoon and evening, while 
on Sunday they make the definitely religious 
appeal. 


A mosqtuito’s bill is an elaborate con- 
trivance, and consists of two sharp saws and 
a lance enclosed in a sheath, which is also 
employed as a pump. ‘The saws are bony, 
but flexible; and the teeth are near the 
end, which is pointed. ‘The lance is perhaps 
the most perfect instrument known in the 
world of minute things. It is first thrust 
into the flesh, and the opening is enlarged 
by the saws, which play beside it until the 
sheath can be inserted. The sawing is 
what causes irritation when a mosquito is 
biting. ; 

A new product, based on common seaweed, 
which is found in wnlimited abundance, 
is announced as the result of many years 
of experiment in England. Many scientists 
have foreseen the enormous possibilities af- 
forded by seaweed, says the Scientific Ameri- 
can, and the material just discovered, called 
seagumite, bids fair to exceed all expecta- 
tions, as it is of special value in all electrical 
industries, being a non-inflammable insula- 
tion of high dielectric strength, proof against 
heat, cold, oils, and weather. Among as- 
sociated mechanical uses seagumite seems 
well adapted for motor gear, switchboard 
panels, switch handles, steam and gas pack- 
ings, especially for high pressures. The 
product is also well suited to replace leather 
in belting and all the other varied uses of 
leather. 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT”’—It will not surprise you tc have 
us state that the costliest Refrigerators of other manufacturers fall far short of that fineness of 
construction, that external elegance, and definite concrete excellence which are em- 
bodied in the “*‘ WHITE MOUNTAIN ” Refrigerator. 
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Pleasantries, 


** What reform are you interested in now?” 
“T am advocating that people be paid double 
for the work they do when they don’t feel 
like working.’’—Chicago Record. 


“T suppose,”’ observed the tramp, bitterly, 
“you would like to have me get off the earth. 
But I cannot.’ ‘‘ Have you tried soft soap?” 
asked the woman in the blue gingham dress, 
dispassionately.—Puck. 


Sophy: ‘‘O, Maria, I’m so glad to meet 
you, I haven’t seen you for ever so long. 
Where are you lodging?’’ Maria (loftily): 
“J don’t lodge. I am married and have 
taken a flat.”’ Sophy: “‘You don’t say so? 
What is his name?’’—Exchange. 


Literary endeavors are not rewarded 
highly. A German novelist, of longer hair 
than pocket-book, met a friend. “Hurrah!” 


cried the author. ‘‘I have just sold a novel.” 
“‘Congratulations!”’ his friend said warmly. 
“And now you can get a hair-cut.” The 
writer’s face fell. ‘‘No,’’ he replied, “I 
should have to sell two novels for that.”’ 


A good story is told of a Cardiganshire local 
preacher. He was declaiming one of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s sermons—unknown, of course, to 
his hearers—in a Bethel of miniature dimen- 
sions, which did not even possess a gallery. 
Toward the close he electrified the little con- 


gregation with the sentence, “And now I} 


turn to you,—the hundreds in the gallery.” 
Christian Ltfe. 


In the early days of the Klondike gold- 
fields the miners lived almost wholly on 
canned goods. To an old Indian who fre- 
quented the diggings the cans were a con- 
stant surprise. When the first phonograph 
was imported, however, he had come to 
consider himself wise. After listening 


gravely to a song by the machine, he said, | 


with the assurance of one to whom everything 
is entirely clear, “‘He canned white man.” 


Grant Allen wrote a paper upon insects and 
bugs, and sent it to his publisher. Several 
days after he wrote to the publisher: “Re- 
turn at once proofs of chapter on ‘Bugs.’ I 
have found out that I have done one of them 
an injustice. I dreamed about him all one 
night after I mailed the matter to you; and 
he looked at me with reproachful eyes, and 
said I had made him out worse than he was. 
In looking up his history from a later source, 
I have found out that he was right.” 


A bookseller in Cleveland advertised for a 
porter. A big muscular Irishman walked 
in and glanced round. Finally, his eye 
rested on a big sign ‘‘ Dickens’ works all this 
week for $4.’ The Irishman read it and 
edged toward the front door. The floor- 
walker asked if he wanted something, and the 
applicant remarked, ‘‘Oi come in t’ git th’ 
job, but Oi’ll not care f’r it. Dickens kin 
worruk all th’ week f’r $4 if he wants to. 
Oi’ll not. Ye’d better kape him.” And 
the visitor strode vigorously out. 


The descendant of a New England Puritan 
divine has in his possession an old sermon 
written by his ancestor. It is written in a 
strange, crabbed hand, and plentifully be- 
sprindled with marginal references ‘‘Read 
slowly here,’ the minister admonishes him- 
self in one spot, and ‘‘To be given out very 
loud and clear’’ is the suggestion for another 
passage. ‘‘Hurry a little, with fire,’ he 
wrote in several places. The most emphatic 
and important part of the whole sermon is 
indicated by a much-underlined marginal 
note. It is amusing to know that he deemed 
it necessary at the climax of his eloquence 
to ‘‘ Yell like one possessed.” 


The Christian Register 
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Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and_ practical 
effidency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 
F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall term opens September 18. 
Rev. SAMUELA. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character 
and ability. 132nd year opens Sept. s8th, 1912. For cata- 
log and views, address HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin- 
cipal, Exeter, New Hampshire, 


SCHOOL OF Peston, Maes. Sane. methods of 
eveloping mind — body— voice. 

EXPRESSION A creative training so different it can- 
: , not be explainedin this space. Sum- 

mer sessions. Write for information and List of Dr, 
Cc ’s books. 8. S. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
President, Pierce Building. = 


Kimball School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 

26th year. Certificate to leading colleges. General 

and special courses. Diploma Courses in Domestic Sci- 

ence. Additional new building with fine gymnasium. 
pals coors. Catalogue. Address Miss E. A. KIMBALL, 
rincipal. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs- John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE 8T. 
mi BOSTON 


56 WALL 
NEW YOR 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange — 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OP 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


ee 
Educational, 
FOR BOYS. Lo- 


ROCK RIDGE HALL FoR high, dou 
beautiful resi- 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most 
dential villages. Instructors se '» mature, 
Thorough pi tion for college. nusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated dally lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Warts, Wellesley Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anpover, x2. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. rue wate } 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings, ae 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 

ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science. Elem y Work. 
College Certificate privileges, Free tuition to ten students, — 
Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Fare ail 
too Acres. $250 a year; no extras. For catalogue ad- 
dress THEODORE PARKER Farr, Principal. "if 


The Browne & Nichols School 798, 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 30th year, Septembe: 
23,1912, Regular five-year course for Harvard orany 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-groun 
on Charles River opposite Soldier’s Field. 
Preparatory department for younger boys. 


George H. Browne, A.M. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
Iria designed eapecially for teaching asd peacties naam 
es €3) ly an a 
Professor Archibald T, Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
onthe organ, Exceptional opportunities are offered to be 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and ~ 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We ogee, } 


{ 
bane 


happy 2 have you write us at once or, better, 


Wi 
see us to terms and conditions, Mount 
ScuooL, GrorcE 


F. Jewerr, Ni 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH — 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, ‘ 

MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Three attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Fine new gymnasium. Riding 

‘lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. 
All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Music and Art. | 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. | 
Year book and pictures on request. 


